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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Shipley by-election dealt the heaviest blow at 
"Tl ee Government which has been administered dur- 

ing the lifetime of this Parliament. A Labour 
majority of 5,000 has been turned into a Conservative 
majority of over 1,600. It was a four-cornered con- 
test. The Communist only secured seven hundred votes, 
but the Liberal poll shows a substantial increase over 
last year, and now stands within a thousand of that of 
Labour. The successful Conservative Candidate attri- 
butes his victory to ‘* the deliberate intention of my 
constituents to safeguard our home industries,’’ but it 
should be noted that 27,000 of those constituents 
recorded their votes against that policy, and only 15,000 
voted for it. That is not a “ deliberate ’? mandate for 
Protection, but it should serve as a warning of the way 
in which Free Trade majorities will be thrown away 
if the next General Election is fought on the present 
electoral system and without any arrangement between 
the Liberal and Labour Parties. 

* * * 

The General Election seems to have come per- 
ceptibly nearer this week, not because of any new threat 
to the Government, but because it has been discovered 
that, as the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN puts it, the Govern- 
ment itself ** lacks the will to live.’”? Mr. MacDonald, 
in particular, shows signs of weariness and irritation. 
His speech last week on the Conservative amendment 
to the Address was in his worst vein, and his speech at 
the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, which was unfortunately 
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broadcast, was little better. It is not at all surprising 
that he should be tired. Work and anxieties whieh only 
a very strong and placid personality could endure are 
heaped upon him, and he is not one of those who find 
it easy to delegate responsibilities. The Round-Table 
Conference opens before the Imperial Conference has 
ended. The unemployment figures eontinue rapidly to 
increase (25,000 have been added in a week, making a 
total of a million more than a year ago). His Party in 
the House is restless and undisciphined. The action 
taken by Sir John Simon and Sir Robert Hutchison 
makes the Parliamentary position insecure. Altogether 
we are unpleasantly reminded of Mr. MacDonald’s 
psychological reactions at the end of the 1924 Parlia- 
ment, and a sudden crisis would not surprise us. It 
is essential, therefore, as we argue in our leading article 
this week, that Liberals should make up their minds on 
a definite course of action. 
* * * 

The Education Bill passed its Second Reading by a 
comfortable majority, but the money resolution to pro- 
vide maintenance grants put a greater strain on Liberal 
consciences, and the Government’s majority sank on 
Tuesday to twenty-nine. It would probably have been 
even smaller if the vigour of Sir John Simon’s attack 
had not induced a number of discontented Labour 
Members to support the Bill. It is understood, more- 
over, that when the Committee stage of the Bill is 
reached the Liberals will endeavour to postpone the 
date at which the measure will come into operation, 
and will press for a more effective means-test for 
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parents who seek maintenance grants. The Bill is thus 
far from safe, and the Government would be well 
advised to put it on one side until the slump is over. 

* * * 


The Round-Table Conference on the future of India 
was formally inaugurated by the King on November 
12th. The speeches by the Prime Minister and by 
representatives of the Indian States and of British India, 
which followed the King’s address to the Conference, 
were inevitably of a ceremonial character; but Mr. 
MacDonald’s speech acquired special significance from 
having been submitted in advance to the delegates of 
the two Opposition parties, thus emphasizing the 
national character of the British delegation. This was 
the more welcome as the pressure of the Imperial Con- 
ference and of domestic politics has prevented such 
effective preliminary discussion on the British side as 
has taken place among the Indian delegates since their 
arrival. The Business or Procedure Committee of the 
Conference, representing all the delegations, is under- 
stood to have made good progress. It has decided that 
there shall be no voting at the Conference; dissentients 
from its report being left to record their objections in 
separate statements. The discussions will apparently 
be conducted in private, save for a few plenary sessions ; 
but Press conferences will be held after all sittings. The 
question of whether the development of India shall be 
along federal lines will have the first place on the 
agenda. Some progress towards agreement is believed 
to have been made by the Indian delegations; but the 
abstention of the Congress party hangs as a black 
shadow over the Conference. Indian Moslems are 
already talking of repudiating their delegates if any con- 
cessions are made with regard to communal claims, but 
such repudiations are likely to be very general, and too 
much significance should not be attached to them. 

* + * 


Meanwhile a Dispatch, dated September 20th, 
from the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
has been released for publication. This appears to be 
the document of which the Damy HERaLp got wind a 
few weeks ago. It was then inaccurately described as 
Lord Irwin’s memorandum, and questions were raised 
as to the propriety of the newspaper’s forecast of its 
contents. It now turns out to be an extremely cautious 
and guarded analysis of the situation, accompanied by 
some equally discreet proposals. In at least one 
respect it does, however, go beyond the recommenda- 
tions of the Simon Commission. The Government of 
India clearly regard some measure of responsibility at 
the Centre as inevitable if not desirable. They 
emphasize “‘ the need for a vigorous central authority 
capable of sustaining the heavy burdens which neces- 
sarily fall upon it,’”’ and they refer to ‘* the importance 
of defining as clearly as possible the purposes which 
Britain must continue to safeguard in India and making 
it plain that where those purposes are not concerned 
India should be free to manage her own affairs.’’ It 
is perhaps unnecessary to say that the tone and temper 
of the Dispatch are altogether admirable. It should 
certainly tend to facilitate agreement at the Conference. 

* * * 


The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference has resumed its sittings. Whether its pro- 
ceedings will contribute materially to the progress of 
disarmament remains uncertain. On the first day of 
the resumed session, M. Litvinoff threw down his usual 
challenge to the Commission by inviting it to accept 
five essential principles: First, that the theory of 
** security first and then disarmament ” was a fatal 
obstacle to progress; secondly, that reduction, as well 
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as limitation, of armaments must be aimed at; thirdly, 
that the question of including “‘ trained reserves ”’ in 
the Convention should be re-examined; fourthly, that 
reserves of material should be limited ; and finally, that 
certain Governments should be invited to reconsider 
their representation on the Commission, with the object 
of bringing into line the votes of their representatives, 
and their official policy on disarmament. M. Litvinoff’s 
speech was promptly ruled out of order, as tending to 
re-open the ‘* general discussion *’; but, for whatever 
purpose it was delivered, it went to the root of the 
matter, and the challenge will have to be met by 
Governments, if not by the Commission. 


* + 7 


France still opposes her unalterable veto to the 
limitation of trained reserves, by limitation of the 
annual contingent in countries employing conscription ; 
nominally because it conflicts with ‘* equality of ser- 
vice *’; actually because it conflicts with the military 
predominance of France and her satellites. Great 
Britain (tied by previous commitments) and the United 
States abstained from voting. A proposal to limit the 
period of service for all conscripts, whether in land, sea, 
or air forces, met with a better fate. Lord Cecil argued 
strongly for the proposal, urging that, even if the total 
number of effectives was not limited, limitation of the 
service-period would reduce the value of armies for 
aggressive purposes, and the principle was eventually 
adopted by a unanimous vote; Russia and Germany 
abstaining, as a protest against the failure to limit con- 
tingents. Progress towards agreement has also been 
made on the question of the method to be adopted in 
limiting naval effectives, which turned on purely tech- 
nical differences ; but the question of limitation of war- 
material—by publicity, direct limitation, or budgetary 
restriction, does not appear much nearer solution, 
though there is some evidence of a swing-over to the 
last-named method. Lord Cecil has announced that 
Great Britain will propose inclusion of the terms of the 
London Naval Treaty in the Disarmament Convention. 

* _ * 


The most notable speech made so far in the debate 
on foreign policy in the French Chamber is certainly 
that of M. Franklin-Bouillon, leader of the small but 
extremely influential Social and Radical Left (the right 
wing of the Centre). It contained no direct attack 
upon M. Briand himself or the Government—M. 
Franklin-Bouillon is a member of the majority—but in 
its conclusions it was a plain and outspoken rejection of 
M. Briand’s whole policy. For M. Franklin-Bouillon, 
there is no possibility of France’s maintaining a con- 
ciliatory attitude as long as Germany is unanimous in 
demanding the revision of the Young Plan and of the 
frontiers fixed by the Treaty of Versailles and in claim- 
ing full equality of rights, involving either the disarma- 
ment of France or the arming of Germany. France, in 
his opinion, has already gone too far along the path of 
conciliation, and should henceforth refuse even to con- 
sider any further concession to Germany. M. Franklin- 
Bouillon’s attitude is not in itself surprising. He is a 
notorious opponent of all that M. Briand stands for. 
But what is a little surprising and disheartening, at a 
moment when so much depends upon France’s readiness 
to make concessions, is the almost unanimous approval 
his speech received in the Chamber and in the French 
Press. Only the Socialist Press came out hot and strong 
against his views ; the newspapers of the other partics—— 
even those of the Socialist-Radicals—praised M. 
Franklin-Bouillon for his moderation and common 
sense. It will be interesting to see what line M. Briand 
will take. 
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The American elections have been remarkable for 
the sweeping successes of the Democrats, who have 
gained sixty-one seats in the House of Representatives. 
The decisive factors seem to have been a general dis- 
illusionment—the reaction from the ‘* Hoover and 
Prosperity ’’ slogan—a growing sense of the folly of the 
new tariff, and impatience with the farce of Prohibition. 
Some of the ‘** wet ’? successes were remarkable, not- 
ably in Ohio and Illinois, formerly the firmest pillars 
of the Anti-Saloon League. The actual result of the 
elections is a deadlock. In the Senate there are forty- 
eight Republicans, and forty-seven Democrats; in the 
House of Representatives there are, subject to recounts, 
218 Republicans and 216 Democrats. The Democrats 
will thus be unable to make a serious attack on the 
tariff, or to secure party legislation on agriculture and 
public works; but they will presumably be powerful 
enough to press for public inquiries into certain ques- 
tions closely related to the party programme, such as 
the scandals in the prohibition service and the granting 
of oil leases, and to increase their electoral strength 
during the two years of legislative inertia which will 
presumably precede the next presidential contest. 


+ * * 


Mr. Hoover’s armistice day speech, however, is not 
the kind of utterance usually made by a statesman 
threatened with political paralysis. In addition to re- 
viving his proposal for immunity of foodships in time of 
war—a proposal with which everyone must sympathize, 
but which simply bristles with political, legal, and prac- 
tical difficulties—he proceeded to discuss the proposals 
for extending the Kellogg Pact, so as to ‘* assure 
methodical development of this machinery of peaceful 
settlement,’’ and ** to insure at least the mobilization 
of world-opinion against those who fail when the strain 
comes.”’ ‘* I do not say,’”’ he added, ‘* that some such 
further step may not some day come about.’’ Hedged 
as it was with all sorts of qualifications and reservations, 
this comes nearer to acceptance of the principle of a 
** consultative pact ’’ than any previous official utter- 
ance in the United States. That Mr. Hoover should 
make it at this juncture is profoundly significant as to 
the trend of American opinion. 


* * * 


Lord Passfield has made a long and detailed reply 
to the criticisms of Sir John Simon and Lord Hailsham 
on the Palestine White Paper. His general contention 
is that the passages criticized do not in fact bear the 
meaning which these eminent lawyers put upon them. 
We are very ready to believe that the Government have 
expressed themselves badly ; but the White Paper stands 
as the definition of British policy in Palestine; it has 
been widely interpreted in a sense inconsistent with the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, and belated ex- 
planations will not lull the suspicions that have been 
roused. That can be done only by submitting the whole 
question to an impartial authority; either the Hague 
Court, as suggested by Sir John Simon and Lord Hail- 
sham, or the Mandates Commission, as proposed in our 
columns last week. 


* * * 


In a written reply to a question, Mr. Snowden has 
announced that a Select Committee will shortly be set 
up to report on Parliamentary procedure. It is to be 
hoped that the best use will be made of this oppor- 
tunity, and that a strong team will be got together. 
Major reform is essential to make Parliament a suffi- 
ciently supple instrument to deal with pressing 
economic tasks, and minority government makes the 
existing procedure all the more cumbersome. 
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The first step has been taken towards a solution of 
Australia’s economic problems. The Loan Council, 
under the presidency of Mr. Lyons, the Acting 
Treasurer, has decided upon the flotation of a conver- 
sion loan which will meet all debt liabilities falling due 
at the end of the year. This step has been taken in 
defiance of the Labour Caucus, who had passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of compelling all bondholders to withhold 
their bonds for another twelve months, and of strong 
opposition from Mr. Lang, the new Labour Premier of 
New South Wales. The conversion loan is, of course, a 
mere preliminary to a series of financial proposals to be 
made effective through the State and Federal Budgets, 
and it is clear that the carrying out of the reform pro- 
gramme will strain to the uttermost the cohesion of the 
Labour Party. The moderates, headed by Mr. Scullin 
and Mr. Lyons, have evidently rallied round them all 
the most experienced and ablest members of the party, 
but if the Caucus persists in its opposition, a split seems 


inevitable. 
* * * 


The General Elections in Austria have ended in a 
victory for constitutional government. The Christian 
Social Party has lost seven seats (sixty-six as against 
seventy-three); the Socialists remain as they were 
(seventy-two as against seventy-one); Dr. Sehober’s 
new party has won nineteen seats, and the Faseists have 
to be content with eight. This result must be very dis- 
appointing to Prince Starhemberg, the Fascist Minister 
appointed to the Home Office before the elections, who 
had talked boastfully of ruling Austria in the Fascist 
manner. As a preliminary he conducted a search for 
concealed arms—in such a manner as to disarm all the 
Socialist associations while leaving those of the Heim- 
wehr in possession of their lethal weapons. As the Chris- 
tian Social Party will depend for support on Dr. 
Schober, it is possible that the disarmament of illegal 
associations may now be applied more impartially. 


* * * 


The Ministry of Health Report reveals that there 
were last year altogether 54,093 recorded new cases of 
persons suffering from venereal diseases. Of these 
patients only just over 20,000 were discharged after 
completion of treatment and subsequent observation. 
The remainder—about two-thirds of those who reported 
—gave up returning to the hospitals for treatment either 
before the treatment was completed or before final tests 
were taken in the clinics. This fact alone gives cause 
for reflection. The present methods of treating and 
observing these serious illnesses are still very far from 
perfect. The figures denoting the distribution of 
venereal diseases between the male and female popula- 
tion suggests grounds for even greater anxiety. Over six- 
teen thousand new cases of syphilis were reported last 
year, of which only 6,200 were women. Even more 
striking is the discrepancy between the male and female 
figures for gonorrhea; among 36,774 new cases of per- 
sons of both sexes suffering from this illness only 7,182 
female cases were reported. It is clear that present 
methods of propaganda do not reaeh a great many 


women. 
* * * 


The notable address delivered by Mr. William 
Wallace at the Liberal Summer School has gained fresh 
point from recent events, and THE NaTIon has now 
printed it as a pamphlet entitled ‘* The Riddle of Unem- 
ployment ”’ which can be obtained from the Manager, 
88, Great James Street, W.C.1 (price 6d., post free 7d.). 
Mr. Wallace has taken an important part in the prepara- 
tion of the new Liberal Plans, and his pamphlet forms 
a valuable introduction to that of Mr. Lloyd George. 
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LIBERALS MUST DECIDE 


HE decision of Sir John Simon and Sir Robert 

Hutchison to vote against the Government when- 

ever the question of confidence arises makes it 
essential for other Liberals to reach equally definite 
decisions. It is estimated that only six or eight 
Members will follow Sir John’s lead at the moment, 
but the balance of political parties is so precarious in 
this Parliament that, sooner or later, these will be suffi- 
cient to turn the scale if voting continues to take place 
in the haphazard way which prevailed last session. It 
may be right to turn the Government out, or it may 
be wrong, but it would clearly be an act of criminal 
negligence to destroy it by accident, or without full 
consideration of the consequences. 

Before turning to the broad grounds of public policy 
which should, in our judgment, determine the Liberal 
attitude in this session, let us say plainly that we do 
not think so badly of the present Government as some 
of their ether critics. At any rate, they are a great 
improvement on their predecessors in office. In inter- 
national policy, which transcends all other matters, they 
have done well. The conduct of foreign relations by 
the last Government gave cause for the gravest anxiety. 
We were eatering into a competition in naval arma- 
ments with the United States; we had broken off rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, not by the deliberate choice 
of the Foreign Secretary, but through an irresponsible 
act of the Home Secretary; we were playing a con- 
temptible part at Geneva, where our only concern 
seemed to be to restrain the beneficent work of the 
League by the pettiest parsimony. All this has been 
changed. The Naval agreement with America is a real 
achievement and the relations between our two coun- 
tries have sensibly improved. It is not easy to be on 
friendly terms with Russia, but the Labour Government 
has done what it could in that direction. Our attitude 
towards the League of Nations is now beyond reproach. 
Probably no Liberal would deny the importance of these 
matters, but many would retort that a good record in 
foreign policy does not excuse the Government for a 
great failure at home. Well, we are not prepared to 
defend everything that has been done in home affairs, 
still les¥“to forgive the sins of omission, but the world 
slump has created a situation of extraordinary difli- 
culty, and we do not for a moment believe that the late 
Conservative Government would have dealt 
effectively with it. 

It is not, however, upon the past record of the 
Government that the Liberal decision must be based, 
but upon an estimate of future needs. We do not 
expect any Government to “ ride the whirlwind and 
direct the storm,’’ as the Prime Minister rather boast- 
fully claimed to do in his speech at the Guildhall, but 
the main task of the Government is to see that the 
country weathers the economic storm, which is now 
shaking the world, without sustaining irreparable in- 
jury. To this end, it is urgently necessary that the 
whole system of unemployment relief should be over- 
hauled and put upon a sound basis. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the abuse of ‘‘ the dole ’’ is under- 
mining British industry, perpetuating unemployment, 
and leading both employers and employed to sponge 


more 
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upon the State instead of facing up to their problems. 
The unemployment insurance scheme, together with 
** transitional benefit,’? has undoubtedly averted an 
immense amount of suffering during the last ten years, 
and has made it possible for us to live through the 
world slump, so far, apparently unmoved. The danger 
is that by shielding the industrial worker from imme- 
diate hardship, we may prolong the depression, bolster 
up wages, and only postpone the eventual crash at the 
cost of increasing its volume. 

Unfortunately, the present Government is 
peculiarly unfitted to tackle the problem of the dole. 
Many of its supporters owe their seats to lavish promises 
of increased benefits and less stringent regulations, and 
although the Minister of Labour resists their more ex- 
travagant demands with admirable courage, the Cabinet 
as a whole has shirked the major issues and taken refuge 
behind a Royal Commission. That act of abdication is, 
in our judgment, the most serious blot on the Govern- 
ment’s record, and, if an alternative Government cap- 
able of dealing with the matter were at hand, it would 
go far to justify the Liberals in transferring their 
support. 

Let us then consider the possible alternatives to 
the present Government. 

A strong case could, we think, be made out at 
this juncture for an all-party coalition Government to 
deal with India and the economic crisis. All parties 
are already represented at the Round-Table Conference, 
and it is agreed that a settlement should be sought 
which would have the assent of the British nation as 
a whole. Such a Government would also be in a strong 
position to grapple with unemployment, for it would 
not be haunted by the fear of losing votes, which so 
often paralyzes the leaders of a single party. It is 
improbable, however, that the Conservatives would 
agree to this solution. They have shown little inclina- 
tion in this Parliament to subordinate party-spirit to 
the national interest, and they are, for the most part, 
obsessed by tariffs as a cure for all our ills—despite the 
fact that those ills are fully shared by high-tariff 
countries. 

The issue of Protection also rules out the possibility 
of a coalition, or indeed of any looser alliance, between 
Liberals and Tories. Freedom of trade is an essential 
principle of Liberalism, and although there are Liberals 
prepared to modify that principle in the face of a 
national emergency, there are none, we imagine, who 
would concede enough to satisfy the present Tory 
demands. 

Two possibilities remain. The Liberal Party can, 
if it likes, combine with the Conservatives to defeat the 
Government on a question of confidence, and so force 
a General Election at which the Free Trade vote will be 
hopelessly split and the Protectionists will be returned 
to power against the will of three-fifths of the electorate. 
The Protectionists will then, of course, apply their 
nostrum, and, if they have any luck at all, the imposi- 
tion of an “‘ emergency tariff ’’ will coincide with a 
partial recovery of trade, and the post hoc argument 
will be used to saddle the country with permanent 
Protection. That is precisely what would have hap- 
pened if Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had been successful in 
his campaign a quarter of a century ago. The defeat 
of that propaganda chanced to coincide with a great 
wave of prosperity, and if Mr. Chamberlain had suc- 
ceeded, some part of the prosperity would still have 
survived, and even Free Traders would have felt that 
Tariff Reform was not so bad as they had supposed. It 
is in this direction that we believe the greatest peril 


lies of permanent injury to the nation through the 
present slump. 
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The only remaining alternative is closer co-opera- 
tion between the Liberal and Labour Parties, and the 
time has surely come when that should be attempted. 
Nothing stands in the way except personal jealousies, 
and the times are too serious for personal considerations 
to prevail. The future of Liberalism clearly lies to the 
left. There are very few political ideas which divide 
Liberals from Ministers like Mr. Snowden, Mr. Graham, 
or Mr. Alexander—not to mention those who have 
graduated in the Liberal Party. There are certainly 
far greater divergences of opinion within the Labour 
Party itself. We do not now speak of coalition. That 
perhaps would present insuperable difficulties, for Mr. 
Lloyd George is too powerful a figure to be absorbed 
by a Cabinet in which Labour should predominate. We 
speak only of closer co-operation, and that we regard 
as essential if the country is to be saved from Protec- 
tion and the other features of Tory rule. Such co- 
operation would, no doubt, involve fuller consultation 
as to the measures which the House of Commons would 
be asked to accept, but this should not be too much 
to expect in return for the reasonable security of the 
Government. 

The fruits of co-operation would, we believe, be 
seen in new energy and greater courage on the part of 
Ministers freed from the daily menace of defeat. The 
Government might be reconstructed. Even unemploy- 
ment relief might be taken firmly in hand. The best 
chance would be given for a successful outcome of the 
Round-Table Conference. International policy would 
be saved from the immediate danger of another period 
of reaction. Above all, the country might see a revival 
of trade without having resorted to the drugs purveyed 
by tariff-bootleggers. 


ISSUES AT THE INDIAN 
CONFERENCE 


HE Round-Table Conference, in spite of its ceremonial 

opening, has a somewhat martial air. Many of the 

British Indian delegates feel that they are engaged in 
a War of Liberation, most of the Liberals are fighting for 
their political lives, and each group is putting up a pre- 
liminary barrage of extravagant demands and claims. Dur- 
ing the first week or two there are certain to be alarums 
and excursions, threats of withdrawal, and outbursts of 
racial or communal feeling. It is, however, possible to 
distinguish the lines upon which the main conflict is likely 
to take place, and the issues before the Conference are 
being slowly narrowed down, It seems quite clear that it 
will be impossible to postpone the question of status, and 
that almost the entire Indian delegation, including mem- 
bers from the States as well as from the Provinces, will 
demand that the future constitution of India is to be such 
as to give her the status of a Dominion, subject to such 
temporary safeguards as may be necessary. It is possible 
that the European delegates will support this demand, for 
they fully appreciate the impossibility of a settlement until 
this continua] source of irritation has been removed. There 
is no reason why Dominion status should be that which is 
now enjoyed by Canada. The original grant to Canada 
included a number of provisos, which derogated from com- 
plete self-government. The Home Government, for 
example, retained control of the disposal of public lands, a 
limitation which would be entirely unnecessary in the case 
of India. It took the best part of a century for Canada to 
cut herself loose from these controls, but throughout that 
period her citizens were free from that humiliating feeling of 
inferiority which is at the root of so much Indian unrest. 
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In view of the successive pledges given since 1920 it is 
difficult to see how the Government can refuse this pre- 
liminary demand, though there is no doubt that such a com- 
bined demand was not envisaged by the Simon Commission. 

The next point upon which there is general agreement 
amongst Indian delegates is that the new constitution should 
be federal in character, and that it should provide imme- 
diately for some measure of responsibility at the centre. 
A few subjects cannot, for some time to come, be adminis- 
tered by Ministers responsible to the Legislature, but the 
number of these subjects will, of course, rouse considerable 
controversy. _Most Indians would probably agree to the 
exclusion of Defence and Foreign Relations, and the chief 
bone of contention will be the control of Finance and Com- 
merce. Those who have followed recent political develop- 
ments in India know that the strength of the Congress move- 
ment depends to a great extent upon the support which it 
receives from leading industrialists, and that the latter 
will never be content until the subjects of Finance and 
Commerce have been brought under Ministers responsibie 
to a Centra] Legislature. The European business com- 
munity is, of course, directly interested in the question, but 
it is possible that their objection to any transfer could he 
met by a commercial convention which would prevent any 
legislative or administrative discrimination against them. 

The form of the Central Legislature will be the subject 
of acute controversy, which will be complicated by the fact 
that most of the British Indian delegates are convinced of 
the insincerity of the Simon Commission. The proposal for 
a single Federal Assembly is considered, probably unfairly, 
as an attempt to exclude a certain type of politician from 
the Central Legislature. This feeling must be considered. 
Another factor, scarcely foreseen by the Simon Commission, 
is the apparent willingness of the Princes to consider imme- 
diate participation in a Federal scheme. It is a most hopeful 
sign that the two most practical suggestions for such a 
Federal Government should have emanated recently from 
the very able group of Ministers who have come with the 
Indian States delegation. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of 
Mysore, and Colonel Haksar of Gwalior have both pub- 
lished their schemes. They both suggest the formation of a 
Federal Assembly or Council in which representatives of 
the Provinces and States will sit in the proportion of two to 
one, and it is to this body that the Federal executive should 
be responsible. Sir Mirza would meet the objection of the 
British Indian politician by retaining the Legislative 
Assembly, directly chosen from British India, as a Lower 
Chamber dealing as at present with British Indian matters, 
and passing the Budget. The Federal Assembly would be a 
revisory body in matters affecting British India only, and a 
federal body for discussion and decision of matters of ail- 
Indian importance. The entry of the States into a Federa- 
tion is to some extent a concession by them, and the 
Princes will probably demand that the powers of the Federal 
Government shall be defined, and that all residuary powers 
shall remain with the Provinces and States, while there is 
strong support for a Supreme or Federal Court which will 
provide the necessary machinery to settle disputes among 
the States, or between them and the Government of India. 
On the other hand, entry into the Federation may also be 
considered as a privilege, and the proposals put forward 
from the Princes’ side are open to the objection that they 
are perpetuating a system of personal autocracy. It is 
interesting therefore to see that the Dewan of Mysore, one 
of the best governed States, should suggest that ‘* the 
requirements for entry into the Federation shall be a fixed 
Privy Purse, security of tenure in the public service, and 
an independent judiciary, and also the existence of some 
consultative body with the function of advising the ruler in 
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his administration.’’ The first three requirements were also 
suggested in the Report of the Indian States Committee. 

It is probable that the constitution of the Provinces 
will arouse much less controversy than that of the Central 
Government. The Indian delegates will oppose the separa- 
tion of Burma, but they are on rather weak ground, for 
the Burmese demand for separation is based on their objec- 
tion to Indian domination, and their advocates can put 
forward arguments which read very much like those com- 
monly advanced by the Indian Congress. Criticism of the 
Simon Commission’s proposals for Provincial Governments 
will turn chiefly on the Governor’s powers, and the impossi- 
bility of an executive feeling any joint responsibility when 
it is appointed by the Governor and not by the Chief 
Minister. There is a strong feeling amongst many delegates 
that the system cannot work so long as there is the present 
racial antagonism between Indians and English, and that 
some kind of a buffer is needed between the Governor and 
his Legislature, which in many cases would be frankly 
hostile. The European delegates are likely to press for 
Provincial Second Chambers, so chosen as to have a stability 
and an anxiety for orderly government which may be lacking 
in the ordinary Legislature. There is also a feeling that 
greater elasticity should be allowed in the forms of provin- 
cia] government. If a Federation is to include representa- 
tives of States, or of groups of States, with Governments 
so diverse as those of Mysore and of some hill State, there 
can be little objection to the Provinces having some latitude 
in the form of their Governments. The argument in favour 
of Second Chambers is much stronger in certain Provinces 
than in others. In Madras there would be no great diffi- 
culty in establishing a real system of Cabinet government, 
but in others it seems impracticable while communal] feeling 
runs so high. Bengal is prepared to accept a British Minister 
in charge of what corresponds to the Home Office, but in 
other Provinces this would certainly be held to derogate 
from responsible government. The Simon Commission 
would leave the ultimate decision on most of these questions 
to the Governor himself, but it might be better if they were 
decided by the holding of Provincial Conferences after the 
main constitution has been settled. 

There is little danger of the Conference breaking down 
over questions of Provincial Governments. If the Confer- 
ence comes to an untimely end it will be due to the collapse 
of the group of delegates which has the greatest strain to 
bear. The Princes are well organized, and in a very 
powerful strategic position, for however much they may 
dislike the present régime, it is not they who have raised 
the question of a new constitution. The Moslems have their 
definite communa] demands, and they also can afford to 
wait. Apart from Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Mahomed Ali, they 
form a definitely conservative group. The Europeans would 
like a permanent settlement of the political crisis, but it 
is not for them to take a lead. It is the section of Hindu 
Liberals who have to fight, not only for their own political 
ideas, but also for the whole Nationalist movement, which 
is predominantly Hindu, and to a great extent unrepresented 
at the Conference. Their position is one of exceptional 
difficulty, and the Government, if it is wise, will give them 
all the help it can. It may be necessary to accept com- 
promises in the constitution of the Central Government 
which will be open to theoretical or practical objections. 
The proposal to retain the present Legislative Assembly, 
directly elected from British India, is an instance where it 
may be advisable to keep a cumbrous and unsatisfactory 
piece of constitutional machinery merely because it cannot 
be scrapped without arousing strong racial suspicion. It is 
useless to aim at a perfect constitution, for anything which 
is arranged during the next few years is bound to be modi- 
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fied by the growth of new parties and new forces in politica} 
India. It is essential that any new constitution should be 
sufficiently elastic to allow for changes in the Governments 
of Provinces and States, and also for their regrouping or 
sub-division. Most people who know India would like to re- 
fashion her Provincial boundaries, and mediatize her 
smaller States. There have been times in our 
history when we could ourselves have made such radical 
changes in India, but it is too late to tell those educated 
Indians, who are clamouring for greater responsibility, that 
they must wait till we make up for our lost opportunities. 
Our immediate problem is to transfer as much responsibility 
as possible from Whitehall to Delhi, and to bring British 
India and Indian India into a Federation which will enable 
both Provinces and States to develop along their own lines, 
while enough power is retained at the centre to prevent 
those ‘* fissiparous tendencies *? which all authorities 
ascribe to India. 
G. T. Garratt. 


UNEMPLOYMENT : IS 
AN AGREED POLICY POSSIBLE ? 


By NORMAN ANGELL. 


I. 
NE fact stands out: Not even yet, despite the 
innumerable Conferences, Committees, Commissions, 
Reports, have we an agreed unemployment policy. 
Although in one sense, to be indicated presently, we have 
some measure of agreement as to the ultimate causes of the 
disease, we seem to be as far as ever from any agreement 
as to the means of applying the remedies; from any agree- 
ment even as to the direction that policy should take. There 
is no ** general will ’? comparable to what we knew during 
the war, to which any Government could give effect. 
Where we do agree, it is on points which result in 
inaction, as when we are at one in saying that the trouble 
is in part one of monetary policy which must wait in large 
measure on international action. Costs are too high rela- 
tively to the costs in other countries—though as those other 
countries of lower costs have unemployment as bad as our 
own, even reduced costs would not seem conclusive as a 
cure. Apart from points of this kind, not only is there no 
consensus of adequate suggestions, the current suggestions 
actually pull against each other. One set of authorities 
proclaim that barriers to international trade need to be 
brought down. Another set declare that new barriers need 
to be put up, the tariff advocates themselves being hopelessly 
divided as to the kind of tariff : whether Lord Beaverbrook’s 
kind, or Mr. Baldwin’s, or Mr. Churchill’s. Wages must 
come down, insist many; wages in some form must go up, 
retort the under-consumptionists. ‘* A big development 
loan,’’ says Mr. Lloyd George; and all the Treasury group 
object. Taxation is too high, say the industrialists; we 
ought to tax the rentiers more heavily to off-set the rise 
in the value of money and any necessary reduction of 
wages, say others. Increase the hours, insist some em- 
ployers ; ‘* ration the work and ration the leisure,”’ say the 
workers. Work harder and produce more, say the 
Moralists ; restrict the output of already over-produced basic 
commodities, say the valorizers and “ practical business 
men.”? We are urged to accelerate rationalization, but know 
that that will often be combined with price-fixing arrange- 
ments which will prevent a fall in the price, so that the 
same quantity of goods will be produced by fewer workers 
and the economy go to swell profits—and unemployment. 
I am not commenting on the merits of any of these 
suggestions, but merely pointing out that their currency is 
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proof of a failure to come to any general agreement as to 
the way the problem should be tackled, or even as to the 
kind of problem that it is—as to the direction, that is, in 
which we ought to travel if we are to reach solution. Can 
we hope to get the necessary concentration and drive behind 
any remedy, so long as the efforts of one group tend to 
cancel those of another? Or hope to make any progress at 
all so long as we have not even decided in which direction 
we ought to go? 

And does anyone really suppose that we should be 
brought any nearer to agreement by a mere change of 
government to one committed, not to some clear-cut plan 
of Protection designed for definite economic purposes (there 
is a case for that) but to the attempt to reconcile three or 
four mutually exclusive Protectionist ends entangled in 
‘‘ Imperial ’? purposes which are not economic at all, but 
political; and committed also to serious reductions of the 
social services? There would be bitter opposition, and all 
the delays, uncertainties, instabilities of purpose that go 
with it. 

Furthermore, most of the suggestions heretofore made 
—a big development loan for roads and bridges, family 
farms, more Export Credits, &c.—have this in common : 
that, whatever may be said for them they leave the funda- 
mental structure of our economic machine unaffected. They 
are a series of usually unrelated projects superimposed upon 
the existing structure, which remains basically unaltered. 
Now, the most striking feature of the present blizzard is 
that it is world-wide, affecting alike new countries, old 
countries, countries with ample gold for credit manufac- 
ture, and countries nervous about convertibility; Free 
Trade countries, Protectionist countries; countries highly 
rationalized like Germany and America, as much as under- 
rationalized countries like Great Britain. Which means that 
the cause is not something special to one country, but is 
inherent in the system which is common to the whole. 

That, of course, is the defence, or excuse if you will, 
of many Socialist supporters of the present Government; you 
cannot do anything really effective until you have changed 
the whole system. But the Government would not be in 
office if it believed that the best method of change was to 
drift to chaos and then build something new from the 
ruins. It is aware, of course, that the country would never 
accept such a policy. It is committed to the principle that 
we have to adapt, not smash, our machine; and adapt it 
while it is running. 

But it is abundantly clear that even adaptation of any 
thoroughgoing kind can only be made if there is a good deal 
more than a mere parliamentary majority for a given 
measure : there must be the will on the part of industry to 
apply the new methods—again as there was during the war. 
Any major, nation-wide reorganization, such as the exten- 
sion of the essential principles of the Coal Bill to most of 
the standard industries, could only be made workable by 
the general good will of those concerned : could never be 
achieved by compulsion, coming as the result of a neces- 
sarily temporary parliamentary majority, imposed *‘ against 
the grain ’’ of the business world. An economic organiza- 
tion as complex and vulnerable as ours, dependent upon the 
skill with which individual technicians do their job, upon 
salesmanship in foreign countries, upon the management of 
a monetary and banking system bound up intimately with 
a world system, cannot be kept going efficiently by mere 
coercion ; there must be willing co-operation. 

The effect of this on proposed remedies is that in order 
to avoid the risk of too much resistance and friction only 
the surface of things is touched. The fundamental 
maladjustments are left alone in order to avoid disagree- 
ments that would make any policy unworkable. 
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Any adequate policy must fulfil two conditions : It must 
go deep enough to correct, or tend to correct those funda- 
mental maladjustments and disequilibria of our system out 
of which unemployment arises; and it must secure the 
willing co-operation of the business world as a whole. Is 
such a policy possible? 

A subsequent article will make a suggestion in that 
connection. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


ESS than a fortnight ago Mr. Maxton was saying with 
perfect truth that so far Mr. Lloyd George was the only 
party leader who had not something like a palace 
revolution to contend with. And in these columns I specu- 
lated as to whether that blissful condition would last over 
the week-end. Well, it didn’t; or not to any noticeable 
extent. The House is in a revolting mood; and we Liberals 
have fallen victims to the fissiparous tendencies of the hour. 
* * * 

How did it come about? Mwy tede Gea—Sing, Muse, 
of the wrath of Robert the son of Hutchi, how he brought 
woe to the Achzans and much copy to the reporters. 
And with him was he of the many wiles, Simon, matchless 
in Court and Council. And against them came Walter, and 
Donald that was his foster-brother, both from sea-girt Corn- 
wall rich in pilchards and _ broccoli. And the Trojans 
rejoiced mightily. 

* * 

In fact our revolt was much less serious than those of 
the other parties, and would have attracted little notice 
apart from the eminence of the protagonists. Tories are 
split on the vital issue of Food Taxes, and Socialists are 
divided into those that are playing for Socialism and those 
that are merely playing for time. Whereas the present rift 
in the Liberal ranks is between those who are impatient 
with the Government and those who simply cannot put up 
with it any longer—a mere difference of degree. But un- 
fortunately it was a big enough difference to leave our can- 
didate at Shipley with a gallant defeat instead of a victory 
that would have transformed the political situation. And 
I hope that Mr. Davey will ‘* shake his gory locks,’’ Banquo- 
like, in some people’s dreams. Mr. Runciman perhaps re- 
garded the revolt as an infringement of his patent rights, 
but at least he could vote in either lobby without danger 
of finding himself in agreement with the decision of the 


party. 
* * * 


The end of the debate on the Address was rather like 
its beginning—** It came like water and like wind it went ”’ 
—but Mr. Baldwin had a moment of inspiration when he 
likened the occupants of the opposing front bench to “ fun- 
damentalists who have begun to read Darwin.’”? And the 
Prime Minister provided a sensation as he sat down by an 
unreported but audible epithet which appeared to consign 
the *‘ hungry sheep ”’ to a sty rather than a pen. Crude 
talk, but after ‘‘ candidates that stink,’? what can you 
expect? Really, in these days, Mr. Lloyd George is the 
only leader who preserves decorum in his speech. 

* * * 

The discussion on the state of the Iron and Steel 
Industry on Wednesday was intensely interesting. Major 
Thomas and Mr. Ramsbotham are to be congratulated on 
having introduced the subject in a way that did not lead to 
a mere variation on the old tariff theme. Sir Robert Aske, 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson, and Mr. Strachey all took a distin- 
guished part in the debate. The subsequent exploration of 
Rationalization in general was less satisfactory. Mr. 
Palmer, who introduced the subject, realizes almost pain- 
fully the importance of being earnest, but his delivery is 
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at present somewhat phonographic; if he would only ven- 
ture to leave his ** record *? behind he would command more 
of the attention which his thoughtfulness deserves. 
* ” om 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s second Education Bill is not a 
real improvement on the first. It merely postpones con- 
sideration of the difficulties which in the earlier measure he 
bravely tried to meet. Roman Catholics appear, however, 
to prefer the new version. They probably feel that it in- 
volves them in no concession of principle, and leaves them 
with their claims intact for another occasion. After their 
views had been expressed by Mr. Scurr, and after Mr. 
Percy Harris had given a Liberal blessing in a really admir- 
able speech, there was no doubt that the Second Reading 
would be easily carried. Lord Eustace Percy moved the 
rejection with seeming reluctance and considerable skill; 
but unfortunately conveyed the impression that he regards 
a ** liberal *? education as the privilege of a minority. Mr. 


Morgan Jones wound up the debate with rhythmical fervour. 
* 7 7 


On Friday the Rabbits Bill and the Architects (Regis- 
tration) Bill obtained their second readings. Brer Rabbit 
always occasions uproarious merriment whenever he pops 
up in the House, but so far the laugh has always ended with 
him and he is probably coming to the conclusion that the 
gun is not loaded. Colonel Moore piloted the second Bill 
with the parliamentary skill of a Graham, and even induced 
several members who were obviously bulging with archi- 
tectural lore to remain mute and inglorious. But somehow 
it all sounded rather trivial. The present writer, himself a 
member private to the point of secretiveness, has an intense 
regard for Private Members’ rights, and would in normal 
times have chased rabbits with the greatest zest to their 
remotest burrows, and registered architects through the 
smal] hours until the day broke wanly over Westminster. 
But at this hour of national crisis one feels that as much 
working time as possible should be devoted to major opera- 
tions; and the Government would surely have received 
general support if they had claimed for themselves every 
available minute. 

* * * 

Can it be that they are glad to see the hours so harm- 
lessly employed with no urgency of critical decision? It 
is rumoured that the programme is being held up by dis- 
sensions within the Cabinet, and that Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
Alexander, and Mr. Wedgwood Benn are the strongest 
opponents to the adoption of the Liberal Employment 
Plans. If there were any substance in that report it would 
be curious to observe that these three Ministers are, with 
Mr. Graham, the very stoutest allies which Liberals would 
have on the issue of Free Trade. What a muddle it all is ! 

* * _ 

The debate on the Cunard Insurance on Monday was 
only remarkable for the ingenuity of members who were 
perfectly willing to commit the State to any sort of liability 
provided only that the ship could be built in their own 
constituency. The place of building was in the opinion of 
the Chairman of Committees outside the terms of the reso- 
lution, but that did not prevent a torrent of casual sugges- 
tion. Afterwards we passed on to a purely Scottish subject, 
and what mere Englishman dare concern himself with that ? 
Only Charles Williams would have the necessary nerve. 
And that reminds me. I always felt that there was some- 
thing wrong about this Session. You know how it is—when 
first you have to live within the sound of running water 
or the moaning of the sea you cannot sleep. When you are 
used to it you cannot sleep without it. That is what has 
happened to the House. We are restless because the voice 
of Torquay is still. Only the Government sleeps. 


ERIMus. 
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WHY WHEAT? 


By R. J. RUSSELL, M.P. 
AJOR NATHAN has asked ** Why Wheat? ’’—a 


very pertinent question at the present time and one 

which a town representative in Parliament has a duty 
to put to those who represent the countryside. I will try 
to answer in a few brief words. 

1. Because wheat stands in relation to human life in 
a position held by no other commodity. It goes into every 
home, on to every table, at every meal. It is the founda- 
tion upon which rests all our food provision, and no matter 
how simple or how refined the menu, wheat is in it. 

2. Because this hias been recognized throughout all 
ages, and the first concern of all statesmen, including one 
Joseph in Egypt, has been to make secure its supply. 

3. Because we English have, through our actions during 
fifty years of social and industrial legislation, made it 
impracticable without some national action is taken to grow 
wheat on those of our lands which are admirably suited 
for the purpose, and which are not so well suited to any 
other crop. 

4. Because this falling out of wheat lands has com- 
pletely destroyed the balance in agriculture, and has already 
brought disaster and threatens still greater trouble to all 
other branches of the industry. 

5. Because it would be the limit of folly to leave the 
nation entirely dependent upon outside sources for its main 
food supply, and although it is true we can never grow 
enough wheat to supply even half our needs, the fact of a 
20 per cent. provision would prevent our exploitation by 
colonies or foreign countries, as in the recent efforts of the 
American Wheat Pools subsidized by Government funds. 

6. Because every other branch of agriculture would be 
helped by an increase in wheat cultivation. The importa- 
tion of flour means the lessening of offals at home. The 
presence or absence of a substantial supply of wheat in the 
home markets must influence the price to the stock-breeder, 
the dairy farmer, and the feeder and the poultryman. 

7. Because we can, by helping the wheat grower at 
home, keep open our markets to the inflow of wheat from 
abroad, but by the tendency of a home supply to lessen 
demand on that inflow keep down its price to compensate 
the miller for an increased price to the home producer. 

8. Because, owing to the position of wheat plus bad 
marketing plus antiquated transport, our grass lands are 
now feeling the effects of the distress in agriculture. Milk, 
cheese, as well as potatoes, are a glut in the market, and 
the position grows worse with every acre laid down to grass 
from wheat, and it is going down by hundreds of thousands 
of acres. With wheat-growing well established, our grass 
lands can be greatly improved and our stock farms better 
nourished. To those who tell us to grow more milk and 
leave wheat alone we reply, this we ought to do and not 
to leave the other undone. I sit for a ‘* Cheese ”’ division, 
we do not grow wheat, but few things will help us more 
than the restoration of the wheat lands. 

9. Because agriculture’s contribution to employment 
is best given by wheat, more labour, more wages, more food 
value per acre, and the best way to give some compensa- 
tion to our industrial centres for the loss of export trade is 
to bring such prosperity to our farms as will enable our 
home market to feel an increased demand. 

10. Because we have done far more for other and less 
important crops. Recently a well-known landowner said, 
‘* Why Wheat? I grow trees, why not timber? ’? Timber 
is not nearly so important as wheat, but if the nation will 
do as much for wheat as it has done for timber, agriculture 
will begin its upward course. 
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11. Because we all have to admit the serious state of 
agriculture, and no one can submit a method of assistance 
so simple, so direct, so far-reaching, and so inexpensive as 
the inclusion of a percentage of home-grown wheat in all 
home-milled and used flour, 

12. Because this could be done by agreement among all 
parties, for it breaks no vital principle sacred to any. A Free 
Trader can agree because he has already agreed to greater 
restrictions on industry. A Protectionist can because it 
does not touch his tariffs. A Socialist can because his 
activities are not lessened by its application. 

Much time and thought has been given of late to this 
subject ; men of all parties have considered it and recently 
came to these conclusions about a percentage of home- 
grown wheat in home-milled and used flour (which must 
not be confused with a suggested quota charge) that it 
would :— 

(a) Increase the area under wheat cultivation and 
bring back that balance in agriculture which has been 
lost. 

(b) By providing a sure market secure a right price, 
and by the use of a sliding scale, relating price to 
percentage, give a guaranteed price to the producer 
and prevent exploitation of the consumer. 

(c) Would automatically tend to reduce or exclude 
imported flour without either embargo or tariff. 

(d) Would in consequence increase the supply of 
offals for home consumption. 

(e) Need not increase the price of the loaf. 

(f) Would not depreciate the quality of the loaf. 

(g) Could be applied with comparative ease owing 
to the rationalized state of the milling industry. 
Because of all these reasons, those who represent 

agriculture in the House say ‘‘ Wheat.” 
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THOSE two hushed minutes when we think 
Pass with the thundering guns away ; 
Life’s heedless rush resumes its sway, 

And I, reacting with the rest, 
Must toil to shape my weekly jest— 

Only, through some elusive kink, 

I’m not in jesting mood to-day. 


Yet there’s material enough 
In just remembering all we swore 
To those we wear the poppies for— 
A world at peace, a land where men 
Close-knit in brotherhood, as then, 
Should find in their own dreams the stuff 
To build a nobler life. What more 


Can mockery need, than to recall 
These echoes of a mood still-born ; 
Then point the finger of its scorn 
At nations armed, but still afraid ; 
The politicians at their trade ; 
The parties, cliques, and sects that brawl, 
By little, mean dissensions torn? 


This were a biting jest! . . . Indeed, 
It bites too deeply : ere ’tis thrown, 
The guilty hand lets fall the stone. 
Who keeps his whole life at the height 
Of those two minutes’ clearer sight, 
May cast it : but these lines must plead 
A pardon for myself alone. 


MacFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LIBERAL POLICY 


Sir,—May I, as a member of the rank and file of the 
Liberal Party, comment on the present situation in the 
House of Commons and on your notes thereon? 

The present action of the Liberal Members of Parlia- 
ment is destroying the Liberal Party in the country. We 
have had reported stock words in the Press about secret 
negotiations. We gain nothing by such negotiations, the 
Labour Party scores every time, and confidence in our 
leaders is being rapidly destroyed. Abstaining from voting 
is a hopeless and fatal policy. How can we fight for a Party 
which never knows its own mind? The harm is increased 
by the fact that the M.P.s on all important resolutions go 
three ways. What kind of progressive co-operation is there 
when our leaders make a ferocious attack on the King’s 
Speech and we abstain from voting? Why does the defeat 
of the Government necessarily mean a Protectionist Govern- 
ment? 

While we have expensive paper organizations at Head- 
quarters all overlapping so that local organizations have to 
send the same letter to some four or five different depart- 
ments, Free Trade is going to be beat by default. 

We have a definite programme on which we are all 
agreed, and the excellent pamphlet on Unemployment. Our 
distrust of both Socialism and Protection has a large, wide 
support in the country. 

Instead of continuing to act as jackals to the Labour 
Party with increasing discredit, we in the country want our 
M.P.s to desert the House of Commons en masse, leave the 
Labour Government to its fate (the Conservatives will prob- 
ably keep it in office), and carry out a great campaign 
throughout the country, putting the Liberal Programme be- 
fore the electors. 

The Liberal M.P.s can issue a manifesto saying they 
have done their best to help the Labour Government, as 
the constitutional Government of the country, that they are 
hopeless as a Government, the present House of Commons 
is equally hopeless, and they are going to appeal to the 
country.—Yours, &c., H. P. Laurie, 


Candidate for South Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh. 


ARE WAGES TOO HIGH ? 


Sir,—I think there are many of your readers who share 
your correspondent, ‘‘ Exporter’s,’’ astonishment that THE 
NaTION should seriously contend that national development, 
as advocated by Mr. Lloyd George, can conceivably be 
regarded to-day as a cure for unemployment. It is indeed 
a somewhat disturbing feature of the present situation that 
the Press is doing little or nothing to direct public attention 
to the causes of the depression through which our industries 
are passing. The immediate cause is without doubt the 
lack of alignment between prices in this country and world 
prices, and nothing short of drastic wage reductions will 
restore the alignment. 

This condition of affairs has come about through the 
rigidity of money wages, particularly in sheltered trades, 
during a period of steadily falling world prices. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme does nothing to remove the immediate 
cause, that is the lack of alignment with world prices, and 
it does nothing to remove the more fundamental cause, the 
rigidity of wages. All that can be justly claimed for it, is 
that it might temporarily stimulate industry, and that at a 
great cost. 

In your footnote you say that the problem is not so 
simple as your correspondent suggests, and you ask such 
questions as, How far wages would have to fall? Whether 
unemployment relief should be reduced proportionately? 
Whether the rentier class should not also suffer some reduc- 
tion in income as prices began to fall? 

Surely such questions as these, important as they may 
be, do not afford any reason why the elementary conditions 
necessary to prosperous trade and industry should not be 
clearly and repeatedly enunciated. As a long standing 
reader of THE NATION I Should like to join with your 
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correspondent in his plea for a more faithful and fearless 
approach to the economic problems with which the country 
is faced.—Yours, c., 
JOHN P. BIBBY. 
Lynfelde, Hoylake. 
November 4th, 1930. 


RETRENCHMENT AND WAGES 

Sir,—Mr. W. M. Crook has written a very ingenious 
letter published in your issue of to-day. His modesty is 
only exceeded by his courtesy in addressing certain questions 
to me which, with your permission, I shall endeavour to 
answer. He asks, ‘‘ How would the conversion of the two 
thousand millions of War Loan from 4 to 5 per cent. save 
the taxpaver twenty millions? ’’ The statement to which I 
presume Mr. Crook referred was contained in my letter in 
vour of the 1st inst., and was as follows: ‘* Cheap 
money may enable the £2,000,000,000—of 5 per cent. War 
Loan—to be converted into a 4 per cent. loan thus saving the 
taxpaver £20,000,000 per annum in interest charge.’ I have 
underlined the words interest charge, and the statement is 
correct. Mr. Crook agrees as to saving in the interest charge: 
but goes on to point out that the net saving on the present 
basis of expenditure and income tax will not amount to 
£20,000,000. He may be right, but that was not my State- 
ment, 

Mr. Crook further asks, ‘‘ How can cheap money convert 
the 5 per cent. War Loan into a 4 per cent. security? ’’ When 
British credit reaches a 4 per cent. basis—that is, when 
British Government long-dated securities sell on a basis to 
vield 4 per cent. per annum, assuming world-wide favour- 
able conditions—there need not be any difficulty in either 
inducing present holders of 5 per cent. War Loan to convert 
into a 4 per cent. security or borrowing for the purpose of 
paying off those who decline to do so. The nature of the 
security and the time for the carrying through of the opera- 
tion will require skill and judgment on the part of those 
responsible. There is no difficulty as the Government has 
the right to attempt the operation, but their success will 
depend on conditions and skill on their part in taking 
advantage of them. 

Mv former letter referred to the inadvisability of issuing 
a loan for £250,000,000—for public works. Mr. Wallace sup- 
ports this proposal] in his article with the proviso that it 
should ‘‘ not prejudice enterprise in other directions.’’ This 
is precisely what it will do, besides jeopardizing the success 
of the above conversion scheme. I hope, therefore, that we 
shall hear no more of it.—Yours, &c., 


issue 


D. M. Mason. 


November 8th, 1930. 


FOREIGN LOANS. 


Smr,—Mr. Mason’s letter under the heading of ‘ Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Government ”’ is in the usual style of 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Sound Cur- 
rency Association, but its erroneous assumptions are common 
to the declarations of many other representatives of City 
opinion. 

Loans do not leave a country ‘in the shape of goods 
and services.”” To begin with, a loan is a purchase of 
securities and its first effect is to act upon the exchanges 
of the countries concerned not as an export from, but as an 
import to the creditor. If, as is often the case, money is 
being sent abroad in excess of our real balance of payments, 
the rate of exchange becomes adverse, gold is withdrawn 
from the Bank, credit is restricted, prices decline, and 
industry suffers. Soon afterwards, perhaps, the foreign 
borrowers may begin to exercise the purchasing-power con- 
ferred upon them by calling for our ‘‘ goods and services ’’— 
probably, owing to the slump in prices, at a heavy discount. 
So long, however, as our foreign investment continues un- 
abated, the effect of the increase in exports will be inadequate 
to make our position comfortable. 

How this process can be considered as of any advantage 
to the country as compared with the development of our 
home markets has never been satisfactorily explained, least 
of all by those who clamour for increased foreign lending. 
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The net effect, as Mr. Keynes once pointed out, may be to 
force us to export in order to maintain our balance of pay- 
ments, and thus to harden the terms on which we transact 
our merchandise trade. 

Mr. Mason quotes with pride the saving by conversion of 
the paltry amount of £20 millions, but he entirely ignores 
the process by which, through the decline in prices, the real 
burden of indebtedness has been increased by over 35 per 
cent. since 1924. As Mr. Keynes observed in 1927, ‘‘ Sinking 
Funds of even £100 million a year are neither here nor there 
whilst this sort of thing is going on,’’ and the same is true 
for Schemes of Conversion.—Yours, &c., 

GEOFFREY BIDDULPH. 

Liscard, Shortlands, 

November 38rd, 1930. 


PALESTINE AFTERTHOUGHTS 
Sir,—What your correspondent lacks in logic, he cer- 
tainly makes up for in ardour. And I even fear that so 
insistent has been his ardour that it has ousted all the logic. 

May I deal with one or two of his statements? 


He says that the man authorized beyond anyone else to. 


pronounce on whether the Government is initiating a com- 
pletely new policy in Palestine, and a policy inconsistent both 
with the Balfour Declaration and the Palestine Mandate 
itself is the Prime Minister. 

I almost dread to contradict this pontifical utterance, but 
it seems to me so absurd. 

Mr. Lloyd George and General Smuts surely have as 
much authority to pronounce on this matter as the Prime 
Minister—and possibly more. For it was, of course, Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues who were responsible for 
the Balfour Declaration. They, if anyone does, know the 
true interpretation to be placed on the words of the Declara- 
tion. They, if anyone does, know what were the real 
objects of the Palestine Mandate. The Prime Minister has 
only, or should have, supreme authority to pronounce on 
the aims of his own policy. This policy, as expressed in the 
White Paper, has been condemned by Mr. Lloyd George and 
General Smuts, as not being consistent with the Balfour 
Declaration and the Palestine Mandate. And they have been 
supported in their views by some of the best legal brains 
in the country. 

Your correspondent says: ‘‘ But language has been used 
which would suggest that Jewish immigration should con- 
tinue unchecked, no matter what its effect on the Arab popu- 
lation provided that the immigrant Jews could somehow be 
settled.”’ 

This suggestion would be absurd, if it were made. But 
it is your correspondent who makes it by his insertion of 
the clause, ‘‘ No matter what its effects on the Arab popula- 
tion.’’ If we drop this absurdity, and substitute the words 
‘‘in some way,”’ for the ‘‘ somehow ”’ he uses in the excess 
of his ardour, it must be clear that no objection can be 
taken to the desire that immigration should continue un- 
checked, provided the immigrant Jews could in some way be 
settled. For nothing but good could result to the Arab popu- 
lation. And as he says a little further on, ‘“‘ That (the 
question of immigration) is a matter of figures, not of funda- 
mental principle.’’ Yet a few more sentences and he says, 
‘* What the Government is concerned with is a very practical 
problem—how many of the Jews of all the world can be 
admitted into Palestine consistently with the fulfilment of 
the obligations to the Arabs embodied in the Mandate.’ He 
has forgotten that the question of immigration should be a 
matter of figures, namely, the absorptive capacity of the 
country, and he now introduces some question of funda- 
mental principle, which he has but now himself frowned 
upon, and which the critics of the White Paper fail to find 
any trace of in the words of the Mandate. 

When I see your anonymous correspondent complacently 
admitting ‘*‘ that the anonymous author of the White Paper 
is very far from being a master of felicitous expression,” I 
tremble to think what the latter would think of the felicity 
of your correspondent’s logic.—Yours, &c., 

M. Tose. 

Manchester. 

November 8th, 1930. 
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THE DRAFT CONVENTION FOR 
STRENGTHENING THE MEANS OF 
PREVENTING WAR 


Sir,—Mr. Jenks, in your isSue of October 25th, states 
the position in regard to the draft Convention for Strengthen- 
ing the Means of Preventing War. As he says, the objection 
of the British Government to the text which would enable 
the Council of the League to restrict the movements of ships 
and aircraft in times of war-danger, was professedly based 
on technical arguments, but appeared in fact to be a purely 
political contention. However genuine the technical objec- 
tions of the British experts may be, foreigners cannot be 
expected to believe them. To foreigners the British attitude 
appears as an attempt to fetter our potential enemies, whose 
strength is in their land armies, while keeping our own 
hands free to dispose our ships and planes where we wish. 
The popular Continental belief that English policy is always 
hypocritical is thus strengthened. 

From the point of view of pure defence it would be wiser 
to strengthen the means of preventing war by allowing the 
Council to restrict the movements of ships and aircraft, 
than to keep our very slight strategical advantage in freedom 
of movement, at the cost of delaying the establishment of 
confidence in the organs of the League, and of sowing 
suspicion among our neighbours. 

The attitude of our Government towards the League, 
otherwise so progressive, needs to be corrected in this 
particular.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERICK JOHNSON. 

Watford. 

November 7th, 1930. 


LIBRARIES FOR PATIENTS IN HOSPITAL 


Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to a civic 
need, and a work that exists almost unnoticed except by a 
very small minority. It is—Libraries for hospital patients. 
This sounds so obvious that at first sight it leaves the 
imagination and understanding unmoved. ‘‘ Books for Hos- 
pitals? *’ ‘* Of course there is no lack of them,’’ is the usual 
reply. But that reply is of mere surface value, without 
depth or weight. To-day, there is creeping into the medical 
world, thought on the curative value of reading, or, tech- 
nically, the therapeutic value of books. In simplest lan- 
guage that implies that the book must suit the temperament, 
and the mental and physical state of the patient ; which 
again implies its selection by someone who has knowledge 
of books and understanding of human nature. These quali- 
fications cut at the root of the long-established idea of ‘‘ a 
kind gift of old books for the hospital.”’ 

The Red Cross and St. John Hospital Library now sup- 
plies over two thousand hospitals with gifts of books freely 
given by the public ; but there is a long step to go before 
the medical and nursing staff of every hospital, and the 
public, realize the principle underlying this work, and before 
it is possible to work out a lasting scheme on those lines. 
In countries such as Denmark and America hospital libraries 
are organized in co-operation with the public libraries, and 
in most caSes with the help of voluntary librarians. In 
England there are some splendid voluntary librarians in a 
few hospitals. But, by whatever method the principle is put 
into practice—we need to-day public opinion with regard to 
three special points :— 

1. The citizen does not forfeit his rights as a reading 
member of the public when he enters a hospital ward. 

2. The interactions of mental and physical states are 
now becoming recognized as supreme factors in a patient’s 
condition. 

3. The effect of the right book, especially in longstanding 
cases, and in nervous and mental disorders, has been 
frequently proved to be invaluable. 

Alongside those particular points it is important—if not 
startling—to remember that amongst all the institutions for 
which it is now taken for granted that libraries are, or 
should be provided, hospitals are the only ones which as 
yet can claim no public recognition. Prisons, schools, clubs, 
&c., fall within the favoured category ; but those who are 
enduring long spells of physical or mental suffering, often 
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enhanced by worry and boredom, are outside this social 
recognition. 

During these last ten years public opinion has been 
moving slowly in this matter; a little more imagination, 
thought, and inquiry would soon make the goal visible on 
the horizon. . We ask for this interest and expression of 
opinion from the public to-day. 

This Hospital Library Service was started for the 
wounded in hospital in the war by Mrs. Gaskell, C.B.E. 
After a few months it was financed by the Red Cross and 
St. John ; and at the end of the war, in response to urgent 
requests for its continuance, it was agreed to carry on for 
ex-Servicemen primarily. Gradually, however, the ex- 
Serviceman has become inextricably one with the civilian ; 
and, over and above that, progressive thinkers are realizing 
that a book is a book—be it to man, woman, or child in 
hospital.—Yours, &c., 

MagiorigE E. Roperts, Organizing Secretary. 

Red Cross and St. John Hospital Library, 

48, Queen’s Gardens, London, W.2. 


ETHICAL POSSIBILITIES 


Sir,—I doubt whether Archbishops would support Mr. 
J. M. Keynes in wiShing to postpone the application of 
Christian principles until a more convenient season, but I 
certainly would answer his final question in the affirmative. 
To do good is the only way to be good. At all events, it is 
said of Him, who is rightly regarded as the best Man that 
ever trod the globe, that He went about doing good.— 
Yours, &c., 

FRANCIS J. WHITE. 
‘* Lyndhurst,’’ North Harrow, Middlesex. 
November 6th, 1930. 


SOLDIERS’ SONGS AND SLANG 


S1r,—May I appeal, in your columns, to ex-Service men 
—and women—to assist Mr. John Brophy and myself to 
make complete our ‘‘ Songs and Slang of the British Soldier, 
1914-1918,’’ by sending us all and any songs and examples of 
soldiers’ slang that we have omitted?—Yours, &c., 

ERIC PARTRIDGE. 

30, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 

October 31st, 1930. 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON TESTIMONIAL 
FUND 

Sir,—We confidently seek the hospitality of your 
columns for the purpose of inviting lovers of great literature 
everywhere to unite in doing honour to one who has done 
full honourably by them. 

Through all the crowded, changing years since Tennyson 
greeted the young author of ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave” 
(‘‘ Always it is verses, verses, but now at last comes a 
poet ’’), William Watson has remained loyal to the high 
purposes with which he set out, and has splendidly fulfilled 


them. Im nearly thirty volumes of poetry and prose, from 
‘*The Prince’s Quest’’ (1880) to the ‘‘ Selected Poems ”’ 
(1928), he shows himself always the great craftsman, 


abhorring the casual and the slipshod and holding facility 


suspect. As a lord of language he is in the Miltonic 
tradition. 
And now, after seventy-two years of life—fifty-eight 


vears of it spent in the august but materially unremunera- 
tive service of his Muse—this oldest of our living poets lies 
ill and in poverty. We fear it must be accepted as a melan- 
choly fact that the world is too often neglectful of its chief 
authentic singers until the shroud covers them ; and we wish 
for our country that at least it shall have no cause here for 
final self-reproach. We have accordingly decided to 
inaugurate a Testimonial Fund in recognition of Sir 
William’s magnificent contribution to the poetry of our time 
and race, and in spite of the abnormally difficult conditions 
now everywhere prevailing, we do not doubt that our Appeal 
will meet with an immediate and generous response, both 
here and in the Dominions, and in America. 
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The Fund will be administered by a Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, Mr. Arthur Machen, 
and Mr. Wallace B. Nichols. Subscriptions may be sent to 


the Midland Bank, Limited, 5, Princes Street, London, E.C.2, 
or to any of the Midland Bank Branches. Cheques, &c., 
should be made payable to ‘‘ Sir William Watson Testi- 
monial Fund A/c.’’—Yours, &c., 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
HENRY AINLEY. 

F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 

J. M. BARRIE. 

J. GOMER BERRY. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 
BURNHAM. 

D. Y. CAMERON. 
CAMROSE OF LONG CROSS. 
MARTIN CONWAY. 

CREWE. 

JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 
DESBOROUGH. 

JAMES DOUGLAS. 

JOHN DRINKWATER. 
EDWARD ELGAR. 

E. VINCENT EVANS. 


JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE. 
WILFRID GIBSON. 


CecIL HARMSWORTH. 
W. R. INGE. 

W. W. JAcoss. 
MADGE KENDAL. 
COULSON KERNAHAN. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
JOHN LAVERY. 

Wm. LLEWELLYN. 
OLIVER LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
SIDNEY Low. 
EDITH LYTTELTON. 
ARTHUR MACHEN. 

J. W. MACKAIL . 
REGINALD MCKENN\. 
ANDRE MAUROIS. 

T. STURGE MOORE. 
WaALLace B. NICHO!S. 
EDWARD PERCY. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
RIDDELL. 

RENNELL RODD. 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 
HUGH WALPOLE. 
Mary SETON WATTS 





R. T. GLAZEBROOK. 
GORELL. 


(Mrs. G. F. Warts). 
CLARENCE WINCHESTER. 


THE 
RT. HON. WILLIAM WINDHAM : 
THE STATESMAN* 


AST ANGLIA individualizes her great men. She has 

had a number of them, but has striven to keep them 

apart. Her poets are Chaucer, Crabbe, and Fitzgerald. 
Great names, but wholly unmixable. Her painters are 
Gainsborough, Constable, and Crome. A glorious trinity, 
but not in unity. Her famous old-world letter-writers date 
their epistles from or receive their correspondence at either 
Paston or Caistor. Her one agriculturist is Mr. Coke, of 
Holkham. Her hero, high above all Princes, Principalities, 
and Powers, is Horatio Nelson, and her one statesman, 
emphatically so called, is Mr. Windham of Felbrigg. 

If an outlandish fellow from the adjoining ‘‘ Shires,” 
some pert Cantab. it may be, who has read more than he 
can digest, were to ask, ** Why Windham of Felbrigg— 
why not Sir Robert Walpole of Houghton?” he would 
hardly expect to be answered by any well-bred East 
Anglian, who has been taught from infancy how to bear 
himself towards the Shires. By what other name could 
Windham now be called? 

It may be true that Windham was not always known as 
the statesman in the Westminster sense of the word, for 
such statesmen, like Attorneys, are not born but made, 
and the process of their manufacture is no longer a secret. 
In his Eton days the young Windham was known as 
** Fighting Windham,” or, alternately, as ‘* Gallows Wind- 
ham,”’ whilst in his later political time he was often called 
** Weathercock Windham,” and also held in high repute 
by many for having been the first politician of note, who 
risked his life (thereby, of course, endangering the salvation 
of his country) by going up in a balloon! This may be so, 
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but now, and for years long since past, and when the 
name of Windham has become little more than a shadow, 
that name always remains ** Windham the Statesman.”’ 

It is only fair to add that in East Anglia the word 
statesman has not yet become a term of abuse or even 
reproach nor is it one tinged with the faintest suspicion of 
irony. Windham is still called the Statesman because East 
Anglia once thought he was one. 

But in these latter days of introspection and psycho- 
analysis when we know, what was not generally known until 
1866, that the Statesman had kept a series of Diaries deal- 
ing almost entirely with the troublesome problem of his 
own existence, we need not be surprised to be told that in 
reality there were two Windhams, both buried on the same 
day in the same grave in Felbrigg Church. To call one of 
these two the “* real’? Windham, and the other (which 
other ?) the ** unreal ”’ one, would be to appropriate a petty 
device of book-makers. There was, in reality, only one 
Windham, though to unravel the man of the world from the 
Diarist would be a task for a wizard like Michael Scott, who 
with a word was able to cleave the Eildon Hills in three. 

In his own day, say 1770-1810, Windham in the eyes 
of his contemporaries whether in Norfolk, in Dublin, in 
London, or wherever he might chance to be, was an 
impressive, winning, and unusual figure. 

The son and heir of a remarkable and original grand- 
father (well described in the book under review) who made 
his own mark upon his times, the younger Windham was the 
very sort of son an eighteenth-century Squire would wish 
to call his own, and be greatly surprised to find his wish 
granted. This young Windham possessed qualities seldom 
found united, even in East Anglia. He was a classical 
scholar, a considerable mathematician, an omnivorous if 
irregular reader, intensely interested in all modern inven- 
tions and mechanical contrivances, a parliamentary orator 
of great natural charm, spontaneous, unexpected, and with 
a command of words unsoiled by common usage. You can 
still read his speeches, though in three volumes. 

Besides all these things, he was par eacellence the great 
country gentleman of his period. The patron of a hundred 
prize-fights, and the unblushing opponent of all parliamen- 
tary efforts to “‘ put down” the brutal sports of the 
common people. He also became on more than one occa- 
sion a Cabinet Minister in very stirring times. And if 
this was not enough, he was by common consent not only 
one of the most brilliant, but amongst the most agreeable 
talkers of the day, thought it was an age of great talkers. 
My list is long enough, but I cannot pass over the fact that 
he was a romantic, if unsteady lover, who did not marry 
until he was forty-eight, and then to a lady he had loved, 
off and on, for at least thirteen years. That he fluttered 
many hearts, widows, wives, and maids, is plain, but through 
all his love-adventures there runs a strain of romance; and 
perhaps, who knows but that his attractiveness was so 
great, that it was the widows, wives, and maids themselves 
who first began making love to him? 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that Lord Rose- 
bery should introduce the animated Preface he was induced 
to compose for the ‘*‘ Windham Papers ”’ (published in 
1913) with these words : ** William Windham was the finest 
English gentleman of his, or perhaps of all time.” 

Nor is there much difference between this judgment of 
1913 with the words employed in 1810 immediately after 
Windham’s death, by men who had known him when alive. 
Where, then, are we to look for the ‘** other ’? Windham 
of whom, since 1866 when bits of the Diaries first appeared 
in print, we have darkly heard? The answer is, in the 
Diaries themselves. In Lord Rosebery’s opinion they 
dealt an almost mortal blow ’? to Windham’s reputation.”’ 
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Lord Ponsonby, who, as we know, has taken the Diaries 
of all ages as his province, in his first book on ‘* English 
Diaries ’? (Methuen, 1923) has given extracts from these 
documents, and though he does not go so far as to say 
with Lord Rosebery ‘*‘ that all of them had better have been 
put into the fire by some judicious friend,’? he does go 
some way in condemnation. 

There are, I know, many people who think that the 
main duty of Diarists who like Windham have known a 
large number of interesting and it may be historical per- 
sonages, of both sexes—Pitts, Foxes, Burkes (Windham’s 
idol), Garricks, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs, Crewe, and so on and 
so on—is to pepper the pages of their diaries with personal 
descriptions, anecdotes, quotations, scraps of conversation, 
&e., so as to lighten the task, and increase the sales, of 
future historians or writers, political or social, as well as to 
make the diaries themselves readable by ‘‘ the great public 
and the small.” 

This, however, was not Windham’s idea of a diary, 
and consequently as a record of historical facts or fancies, 
truths or falsehoods, his diary has been pronounced almost 
valueless, But Windham, alone in the great library at 
Felbrigg, or elsewhere, whilst writing his diary was think- 
ing not of the reading public in days to come, but how best 
he could draw the melancholy picture of himself or what 
he thought to be himself. 

Consequently Windham diaries are what Lord Rosebery 
describes ** full of vacillations on the smallest points of 
conduct—of morbid self-reproach on every subject—they 
record endless agitations about a ride, a walk, a speech,” 
the result being, in Lord Rosebery’s opinion, that Wind- 
ham’s reputation to-day would stand much higher had these 
Diaries of his been put into the fire. 

This may be so, but perhaps Windham did not want 
his reputation to stand after his death any higher than it 
deserved to stand, and it may well be that he never con- 
templated publication but only looked into his own heart 
and wrote. 

It is a very curious case. ‘* Look upon this picture and 
on that.’? In one we see Windham in the world of fashion, 
politics, and literature, and in the other we see him alone 
in his library ‘* keeping up ” his diary. 

In the admirable book before us, edited and composed 
by the son of the present owner of Felbrigg, there occurs a 
chance reference to a young lady, Mary Hickey by name 
(whose heart Windham fluttered just a very little) who 
turns out to be the sister of that undeniable scamp William 
Hickey whose recently published Diaries have attracted 
the close attention of hundreds of readers and will continue 
to do so for as many years. The contrast is remarkable. 
The one Diary, so we are assured, has well nigh destroyed 
the once great reputation of Windham, the other has 
restored to memory the blasted, though long-forgotten 
reputation of Hickey. When I say restored, I write not as 
a moralist, but as a reader. 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s book is in all respects a good one. 

Dr. Johnson, whose last days were soothed by Wind- 
ham, whose memory lies embalmed in the pages of Boswell, 
was not infrequently as a critic a most immoral person, for 
did he not once boldly say of a particular book that he 
would sooner praise it than read it? 

Of this particular book it may honestly be said that 
it can be praised with truth and read with pleasure. 

It also contains some very new matter of considerable 
interest to lovers of the closing days of the eighteenth 
century, but the judicious and careful reader will like to be 
left alone to find these things for himself. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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LES DEUX EPOUX 


SEVEN sons, seven sons have I, 

And the youngest lies upon my knee. 
Three were born when the sun shone, 
And three when there was no sun. 
This little child alone, 

This seven-months man, 

I know not whence he came. 

I am twice-wed, twice wed am I, 
And a ghost is one. 


THE PATH DOWN TO THE SEA 


I WANDER down a long green lane 
Alone and with a simple mind, 

In love with parsley and woodbane, 
With honeysuckle and the blind 
Grass spearing through their leaves. 


The frightened birds fly in and out, 

The shadows move beneath my feet. 

The wind waves the long grass about, 
Burdened with smell of meadowsweet 
And moon-eyed daisy sheaves. 


If Wilfred Gibson walked this way, 

He’d see the bugloss on the downs; 

His heart would stir and he would sway, 
With many a backward thought of towns, 
Across the bare green hills. 


Masefield would dream of fisherwives, 
Made widows by their husbands’ wrecks, 
With dreadful sorrow in their eyes, 

And dreadful shackles round their necks 
Weighed down by human ills. 


And De la Mare would doubtless know 
The inconsiderate nettle’s thought, 
And Gordon Bottomley would show 
The shifting dunes that man is naught, 
And they more firm than he. 


But I, I wander on my way 

Alone, and with a simple mind, 

And think of nothing all the day 

But how the flowered path does wind 
Down to the level sea. 


A LITTLE BALLAD 


O wire, the cherry tree is white! 

Dear wife, the fields are green ! 

And with my pen I'll show to men 
What thereby may be seen. 

The white winds laugh, the small birds chaff, 
And the spring rain falleth free, 

And the bow of Heaven o’er yonder vale 
Must now be bent by me. 

Up! Up! dear wife, while we have life! 
The sun shines through the rain. 

The arrow will not wait to fly, 

Nor to-day come back again. 

What? shall the daffodil outbrave 

My dear that stands so strong? 

Or shall the earth be but her grave, 
Which gives the birds their song? 
What? Art thou not my Jenny Wren 
Who wed poor Robin Hood ? 

But we outlaws are merry men 

And ours is the wood. 

The years will flow, till all shall go 

To Robin in their pain; 

And Jenny shall be still my Queen 
When the world doth turn again. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


The Lord Mayor’s Show. 


HATEVER tribulations the Lord Mayor may be 
W called upon to alleviate during his year of office, 
whatever adornment he may bestow on that great 
state of life to which he has been called, at least one thing 
must already be placed to his credit—he is evidently a born 
impresario, which is strange and unusual in a solicitor. I 
have seen many Lord Mayor Shows, but never one so well 
designed and carried out. November the ninth (this year 
the tenth) is a day when clerks are diverted from their 
courses and an atmosphere of impatience hangs over our 
City. But when pageantry is really well done it does satisfy 
some expressed desire which we still foolishly indulge. There 
is something utterly incongruous in large, decorated waggons 
being dragged down the Strand which are supposed to be 
emblematical of the produce of the British Empire, but 
there is something very dignified and satisfying about the 
bear-skinned band of the Honourable Artillery Company 
and the mounted band (and State Trumpeters) of the Royal 
Horse Guards. We have these things, why should we not 
sometimes see and hear them? But Sir W. Phené Neal 
will always remain to me one of the greatest of our Lord 
Mayors because, Chief Magistrate as he intends to be, he 
was not afraid to make his journey preceded by real (live) 
elephants. I almost looked for his chariot team of 
garlanded Amazons. 


“An Object of Virtue,’’ Duchess Theatre. 


Although applying to one of the characters only, there 
could be no better description of this play than the title. 
It is a little gem full of wit and cleverly turned phrases. 
The little jealousies of the two rich old tradesmen over their 
beloved child and godchild and their well-intentioned, but 
usually ill-timed, endeavours to secure her happiness with 
her husband are admirably played off till the last fall of 
the curtain, while the Marquis de Presles, with his easy 
morals, his callousness, worship of ancestry and practice of 
perfectly mannered rudeness, is a piece of characterization 
for which we must remember the authors (Emile Augier 
and Jules Sandeau) and thank the adaptor (Edward Percy). 
The acting reaches a high standard. In the most difficult 
part of all, that of the Marquis, Mr. Brian Aherne only 
occasionally misses fire. Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson plays 
the Marquise with all her finished simplicity, and it is a 
delight to watch the development of her cool, serious power. 
Mr. Horace Hodges as Verdelet might have stepped out of a 
Napoleonic print, and Mr. C. V. France as Poirier makes a 
perfect study of a slightly querulous old crony. Mr. Robert 
Farquharson is responsible for moving the audience almost 
to tears by his epic description of the dinner which he, as 
chef, is proposing. 


B.B.C. Concert, Queen’s Hall, 

The chief affair of the evening at the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra’s third concert of the season was Vaughan 
Williams’s **‘ Sea Symphony.’’ The National Choir and 
the orchestra under Mr. Adrian Boult gave a solid and un- 
garnished, though by no means uninspired, performance of 
it—a performance of the kind that is too rarely heard of 
works like it, or even less familiar. It was an extraordinary 
composition for twenty years ago, and now that much of 
its idiom is familiar it has only lost a little of its interest, 
for its foundations are more easily recognizable as being 
important as well as solid. Although Vaughan Williams has 
done better work since, he has never achieved a less local. 
and more universal expression. Mr. Adolf Busch, who 
played Beethoven’s violin concerto at the same concert, is 
an admirable soloist with the B.B.C. orchestra, for his play- 
ing has about it all the good points which the orchestra 
itself possesses, though compared as a body with Mr. Busch 
as an individual it only possesses them in embryo. 
Goupil Gallery Salon. 

John Strachey : Wertheim Gallery. 

The Goupil Gallery Salon recently opened provides, as 
always, a variety of pictures by artists of many different 
tendencies which is unequal but stimulating. It 
was a little hard on most of the contemporary artists 
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represented to hang among them paintings by such masters 
as Renoir, Sisley, Camille Pissarro, Boudin, and Monet, 
highly interesting as it is to see them. Among the hundred 
and twenty or so oil paintings are interesting works by 
Sickert, J. B. Manson, Richard Wyndham, Nadia Benois, 
Mark Gertler, Elliott Seabrooke, and Stanley and Gilbert 
Spencer. In the large water-colour section David Jones’s 
delicate *‘ The Harpsichord ” is worthy of notice; there 
are also works of sculpture. Mr. John Strachey, who is 
holding an exhibition at the Wertheim Galleries, is a young 
artist of considerable talent who has not exhibited before. 
The work shown covers a period of some years. Whether 
for this reason, or from some temperamental quality, or from 
lack, not of experiment, but of experience, the thirty pic- 
tures here show so striking a diversity of manner that they 
might well be the work of several different painters. Their 
merit, also, is variable, but most of them have a pleasing 
quality of vigour and sincerity. 


Mark Gertier and Etheibert White : Leicester Galleries. 


Mr. Mark Gertler’s present exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries dispels any doubt, if doubt there was, that he is 
one of the most important of English painters at the present 
day. His work is not often superficially attractive; often 
one is repelled by his uncompromising and rather insensitive 
combinations of brilliant colour, a quality in which he 
resembles Renoir in his later period. Renoir’s influence, 
indeed, is very strong in Mr. Gertler’s work, and is an 
influence that goes deeper than mere colour, to his funda- 
mental approach to the subject, even affecting, in some 
cases—as, for instance, ** The Sisters,’? No. 17—the com- 
position and the whole atmosphere of the picture. But there 
is no question of imitation. It is an influence which has 
been thoroughly absorbed by the sincerity and force of 
Mr. Gertler’s imagination and by the strength of his tech- 
nical accomplishment. The best of his paintings here are of 
nude, flower, or still-life subjects. The large ‘‘ Sleeping 
Nude ” is an extremely fine picture, impressive in design 
and beautifully painted. ‘* Silver Vase ’? and ‘* Mimosa 
and Tulips,’? in which he has formalized the sprays of the 
mimosa into an ingenious pattern, are excellent flower- 
pieces. Mr. Ethelbert White’s exhibition in the adjoining 
room consists entirely of water-colour landscapes. Mr. 
White, in spite of a genuine feeling for landscape, and par- 
ticularly for English landscape, has allowed his extremely 
competent technique to get the better of it. He has adopted 
a set of formule which he uses continually in a mechanical 
and summary manner, so that a large collection of his work 
has an effect of monotonous facility. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November 15th.— 

Mischa Elman, Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 

Sunday, November 16th.— 

Mr. John A. Hobson, on ‘‘ Unemployment as a Moral 

Problem,’’ Conway Hall, 11. 

Chaliapine Recital, Royal Albert Hall, 3. 

Film Society : ‘‘ The Passion of Joan of Arc,’”’ Tivoli, 

2.30. 

Tuesday, November 18th.— 

Mr. Ramsay Muir, on ‘* Government and Party,’ 

Morley College, 8 

Elisabeth Schumann, Song Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8.30. 
Wednesday, November 19th.— 

** The Mouthpiece,” by Mr. 

Wvyndham’s. 

** Little Tommy Tucker,’’ Musical Comedy, 

B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 

Opening of the Fourth Cecil House by the Prime 

Minister, 179, Harrow Road, 3. 

Thursday, November 20th.— 


Edgar Wallace, at 


at Daly’s. 


Verdi’s ‘* Requiem,’? Royal Choral Society, Royal 
Albert Hall, 8. 
Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, on * English Alabaster Carvy- 


ings,’’ Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.30. 
Friday, November 21st.— 
Sir Arthur Stanley, Mr. H. L. Eason, Dr. Doris M. 
Odlum, at the session on Libraries in the Hospitals, 
Royal Agricultural Hall, 3. 
Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE OLDEST 


MONG vocations, that of publisher is said to be in- 

creasingly attractive to those who seek something to 

do; and the state of any literary editor’s room, or 
any bookseller’s shop, at this time of year certainly supports 
the suggestion. Publishing still offers a reward for indivi- 
dual taste and enterprise ; its materials are pleasant to work 
in, it has adventure, it means a special contact with many 
of the distinguished persons and progressive topics of the 
day. Since the war, several publishing houses to which 
already even reviewers look with confidence for the regular 
achievement of important and characteristic books have 
been established; and a great number of imprints which 
promise well have also appeared. Yet I am not one of 
those who feel that the modern publishing activity is a 
phenomenal thing. I will readily agree that concocted books 
now abound; it is an age of ‘“* re-writes ’’; I doubt if 
books were often written without some necessity and direct 
qualification until quite recently. In spite of that, some 
acquaintance with old and forgotten books assures me that 
for at least three centuries publishers have been numerous 
and busy, much as at present. 


* * * 


Statistics of this matter are defective. There is no 
exact means of computing how many books were published 
in England in 1780 or even 1830; the provinces, for example, 
issued books for themselves in unostentatious ways; literary 
journals made no complete lists of new books. But who- 
ever will take up ‘* The Dunciad ”’ must feel the swarm of 
productions of the press which came abroad in Pope’s time ; 
whoever collects the plays printed in series for Tonson will 
acknowledge their number; Defoe’s bibliography will prob- 
ably be, after all, more extensive than that of Mr. Wells; 
and one can hear the seventeenth-century bookseller remark- 
ing to his customer, ‘*‘ Uncommon month this, sir; no new 
book by John Bunyan.’’ The most eager book-hunter will 
almost daily be surprised by some volume out of the past 
of which, though in his own field, he had not known; and 
after all it is not so strangé that periods when printing and 
binding were absurdly cheap should have been fertile in 
books. The opening years of Robert Dodsley, or of Moxon, 
were not vastly different in productivity from those of Mr. 
Cape, or of the Hogarth Press. 


* * * 


It was Mr. Cape who recently requested Mr. F. A. 
Mumby to revise his history of past publishing, ‘* The 
Romance of Bookselling,’? and Mr. Mumby has practically 
transformed it into a new work, ‘* Publishing and Book- 
selling ’? (Cape, 18s.). For the general reader, it should 
be a welcome narrative. Mr. Mumby sets out among the 
baked clay tablets, and ends with a tribute to Mr. Walter 
Lewis, the masterly tynographer of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. Mr. Mumby traces no earlier bookseller than 
that Egyptian one wio, as undertaker, supplied the ‘* Book 
of the Dead ”’ to sorrowing relatives. He entertains us with 
the reflection that in classic Rome the cheap editions of 
favourite works cost only a few pence; the authors, as he 
shows, had reason to bemoan this triumph of publishing. 
As the story approaches modern times, the details naturally 
become more solid; by page 47, we have Caxton issuing a 
leaflet advertising his ‘‘ Sarum Ordinale ’’—he does not 
say ** price on application,’’ but ‘* good chepe *’; at page 
147 we meet with the agreement between Milton and Samuel 
Symons for the publication of ** Paradise Lost.’?? And with 
the eighteen-nineties Mr. Mumby brings in a quantity of 
information which animates considerably the well-known 
names of our own time—from Dent to Faber. 


* * * 


The history abounds in dates, facts, figures, illumina- 
tive quotations, curious anecdotes. For example, let me 


PROFESSION ? 


transfer the explanation of Oxford India Paper: ‘‘ Some 
seventy [ninety] years ago an Oxford graduate returned 
from India with a small fold of paper remarkably thin, but 
at the same time opaque and tough. He presented the paper 
to the University Press, and a few Bibles, half the usual 
thickness, were printed from it. As much as £20 each was 
offered for them, but no copies were sold. One was pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria. Futile efforts were made to trace 
the paper to its source. Even Mr. Gladstone was asked if 
he could throw any light on the matter, and he suggested 
a search in Japan, but though a paper thin and tough 
enough was found there, it was too transparent to permit 
of printing on both sides. In 1874. . . experiments were 
started at the Wolvercote Mills . . . and on August 25th, 
1875, an edition of the Bible was published similar in every 
respect to the two dozen copies printed in 1842. . . . The 
paper remains a mechanical mystery.’’ Yet, for the 
specialist, Mr. Mumby’s book will often be found wanting; 
indeed, there are those to whom its most valuable section 
will be that of the bibliography, compiled by W. H. Peet, 
and improved by Mr. Mumby. For the whole subject and 
the annals of publishing in England are far too extensive — 
to be more than glanced at in a book of four hundred pages. 


* * * 


Without complaining, then, I mention that Mr. Mumby 
has no space for several of my admired publishers. There 
is—the reader may pardon the vanity—Humphry Blunden, 
who produced the first edition of Vaughan’s ** Silex Scin- 
tillans ’? and many other mystical books. (Vaughan took 
his second edition elsewhere!) There is John Hunt, who 
completed the publication of ‘* Don Juan,” and at one time 
issued a series of Shelley’s writings which would now allow 
him to pay supertax. There is van Voorst, the natural- 
history publisher, with his fine dignity of treatment; and 
more recently there is J. R. Tutin, that enthusiast for un- 
common poetry. Moreover, I hardly think Mr. Mumby is 
vocal enough in his mentions of the courageous publishers of 
Romantic literature (besides John Hunt)—men who were 
rather philanthropists than realists : the Olliers, and Taylor 
and Hessey. (John Taylor, despite several LonDoN MER- 
curY articles, is missing from the bibliography.) With 
these, too, I think of the Galignanis—who, in Paris, among 
their scores of English books, ventured to supply the first 
collected edition of Shelley and Keats in 1829. Mr. Mumby 
in his text writes cordially of Edward Moxon (though he 
seems to style him, most illiberally, ‘* a poetaster ’’), and 
collects something of his public life; but I sought a more 
ardent epitaph to the ‘‘ bookseller among poets, and the 
poet among booksellers.’”? In the bibliography, we see, 
inevitably, Dr. Keynes’s monograph on William Pickering ; 
but there is no entry under ‘* Moxon.’? And yet Moxon’s 
taste was such, in literature and in its presentation, that 
it would be Moxon’s books on the desert island for many of 
us. (Remember that Lamb’s Moxon died in 1858; the name 
was subsequently affixed to inferior productions.) 


* * * 


Another theme for someone desiring to write and not re- 
write a book is the author-publishers. Caxton, Dodsley, 
Blake, Godwin, Shelley, Cobbett, Scott, Harrison Ains- 
worth, Morris—of these Mr. Mumby reminds us; nor does 
he omit to honour Leonard and Virginia Woolf for ‘* carry- 
ing the war successfully into the enemy’s camp when they 
founded the Hogarth Press in 1917.’? If anybody should 
elaborate this subject, let not Keats’s invaluable friend 
Cowden Clarke be forgotten, although his experiment helped 
to ruin Hazlitt and himself; his name at the foot of a title- 
page is always a good omen. 

EpMuND BLUNDEN. 
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I HAVE been pressed to review this book, and I am doing so, 
in spite of my obvious incompetence, in order to have the 
opportunity of expressing my admiration for the work and 
its author. It is rumoured that he is deserting history for 
practical affairs, and perhaps if he knows how much old 
stagers appreciate his irruption into their historical business 
he may be the more likely to return some day. 

I say I am incompetent to review the book, for I am 
not learned in the political history and personalities of the 
first few years of George III.’s reign. But then very few 
people are, and there have to be many reviews. I shall not 
venture to challenge any of his conclusions about the poli- 
tical affairs of 1760-2. I will only submit that some of them 
are not quite so novel as he thinks, and others, perhaps, 
will be modified as he proceeds (if he ever does proceed) with 
the later story of George III.’s ‘‘ personal government.”’ 
When, for instance, Mr. Namier writes :— 

‘In reality, George III, never left the safe ground of 
Parliamentary government, and merely acted the primus 
inter pares, the first among the boroughmongering, elec- 
tioneering gentlemen of England. While the Stuarts tried 
to browbeat the House, and circumscribe the range of its 
action, George III, fully accepted its constitution and recog- 
nized its powers, and merely tried to work it in accordance 
with the customs of the time,” 

he writes what I was brought up to believe even in the 
innermost sanctum of the ‘‘ Whig tradition,’’ what I have 
always thought and written, and what I should say everyone 
else for fifty years past has thought. The point is that ‘ he 
tried to work it according to the customs of the time,”’ in- 
stead of leaving its working to Whig noblemen. But when 
Mr. Namier argues that there was but little increase in 
the action of the Crown on politics as a result of George III. 
succeeding George II., I wonder first if this does really 
emerge from the facts and doings he so faithfully and so 
fully marshals for our benefit. Still more do I wonder 
whether, when he reaches 1770, he will not be driven to 
confess that George III. was by then occupying a position 
different from that of George II., that he was immensely 
more responsible for policy, that he was in fact the leader 
of the party he had put in office. I submit that he was 
personally responsible for North’s American policy in the 
‘seventies, in a way that George II. was not personally 
responsible for the Seven Years’ War policy of the elder Pitt. 

Again, I agree in the main with Mr. Namier’s thesis 
that by 1760 ‘‘ party’? had almost ceased to exist: that 
the Tories by then were ‘“‘ primarily the Opposition of the 
local rulers to the central authority,’’ and that the Whigs 
of that day, unlike their predecessors and successors, had 
‘“no politics except in terms of office.’’ But, in the first 
place, is this opinion new? It is not new to many of us. In 
the second place, is it the whole truth? I submit that there 
was an underlying division of character and opinion between 
Whig and Tory in the constituencies, even if not in the 
House. The division, I mean, of High Church and Dissent ; 
it is true that High Church was not the force it had been 
under Anne, nor was it the force that political Churchman- 
ship afterwards became in the reaction against the French 
Revolution and nascent English Radicalism. But Dr. 
Johnson was a Tory in 1760, because he was a High Church- 
man, and every parish must have contained men like him 
in that respect. In the same way the older dissenting bodies 
(not, I admit, the first Wesleyans) were faithful to the Whig 
banner, which had won them Toleration in the battles of 
the past, and was to win them civil equality in the battles 
of the future. The ‘‘ confessional ’’ character of party divi- 
sion in many constituencies had existed under the early 
Georges, and was prominent again in the ‘eighties, when 
Fox took up the cause of religious equality and the younger 
Pitt went against it. I submit that the reason why the 
two ‘historic’? parties survived from the reign of 
Charles IJ. to the reign of Victoria, the reason why they 
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survived even the ‘‘ euthanasia of politics’’ in the period 
dealt with by Mr. Namier, is very largely to be sought in 
the religious denominational divisions of old England. Mr, 
Namier deals with the moment when the rival traditions of 
the two parties appeared to be dead, though George III.’s 
proceedings and the needs of a new age soon revived them, 
He knows far more about that moment of our history than 
I do: I would much like to know whether he does not agree 
with me in this matter. I do not mean that there was 
religious division among the leaders of society and politics, 
but among their humbler followers in the country, and that 
the denominational organizations kept the two parties alive 
even when, for the moment, political differences between 
them had disappeared. 

But I set out to praise Mr. Namier, not to question 
him. The first chapter, on ‘‘ The Social Foundations,” 
which the ordinary reader can most appreciate and is best 
able to judge, is full, profound, and felicitous in generaliza- 
tions, based upon a great store of learning. He pictures the 
strong, free, many-coloured life of the England of that day, 
in which even ‘‘ corruption ’’ seemed to be a natural and 
healthy way of getting affairs carried on, by a principle 
of indirect representation perhaps as much better as it is 
worse than the political methods and fraudulencies of our 
own time. But he also hints at something more universally 
applicable, something that he might apply in telling the story 
of any other period of history. He seems to have an eye for 
the ‘‘ fine confusedness " of the real happenings of the past, 
which, after all, must really have been just as confused and 
multifarious as the happenings of our own day. The past 
in its totality is indescribable: Mr. Namier makes us feel 
this in the act of trying to describe it—and he means us 
to feel it. There is a touch of something unique in Mr. 
Namier, a new method of tasting the intellectual pleasures 
of history. There are so many different ways in which 
things happen, or can be truly described as happening. 
Gibbon’s is one, Carlyle’s another, Macaulay’s a third. Each 
is true, yet taken by itself each is false, for no one of them 
is the whole truth. In Mr. Namier’s narrative things 
‘‘ happen” in yet another new way—the Namier way. And 
it is one of the truths. The worst of it is that, like life itself, 
it is involved and long-drawn-out, and I doubt if it will 
keep every reader's full attention through the whole volume, 
though it will excite him over the early chapters. However 
that may be, Mr. Namier is a new factor in the historical 
world. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 
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Sir Robert Hudson: a Memoir. By J. 
7s. 6d.) 


‘* LOOKING at the sensitive face and delicately chiselled 
profile,’’ so we read on page four, ‘‘ one might suppose him 
to have been intended by nature to be recluse or scholar— 
scholar indeed he was in no small degree—but the born 
politician cannot escape his fate, and Robert evidently was 
sealed of this tribe from his earliest years.” Well, of 
course, Mr. Spender ought to know; for he knew Hudson 
intimately ; and I only knew him very little ; it would be 
absurd of me to set up my opinion against his; but I 
confess that this sentence, when I first read it, surprised me, 
and now, having read the whole book, and feeling that I 
know Hudson much better than I ever knew him in his life, 
it surprises me still. Robert Hudson ‘‘ a born politician,”’ a 
man who ‘‘ could not escape his fate,’’ a man ‘sealed of 
the tribe’? from his earliest years? That was certainly 
not the impression he made upon me. To me he seemed 
always something of an exile in the surroundings in which I 
saw him ; as if he had set himself to do work for which he 
was not naturally well fitted ; and yet had learnt to do it— 
that was one of the most interesting things about him—so 
supremely well! 

How vividly I still remember my first conversation with 
him, though it was just twenty-five years ago. He was 
already Chief Agent of the Party, a highly important figure 
in Liberal circles, in which I was then a new arrival, a mere 
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“prospective candidate.’ We were on the eve of that 
famous Election of 1905-6, which was to bring to him as 
the organizer of a great victory, much honour and a Knight- 
hood, and to me, a rather obscure seat in the House of 
Commons ; and I remember that in the offices of the Federa- 
tion, where I waited to see him—those dark and dingy 
offices up the steep stone steps in Parliament Street—there 
was much coming and going and telephoning and other 
signs of excitement—and that when at last I found myself 
in the presence of the great man with his delicate, rather 
sad-looking face, and his simple but distinguished manners, 
the impression was as pleasant as it was unexpected. He 
was so quiet, so restrained, so unlike any other agent or 
organizer I had ever known. He might have been a doctor 
or a scientist, or a man of letters. 

But of his efficiency at his work there was no question. 
Cool, courageous, and indefatigable—with a kind of subdued 
fervour—he was entirely devoted to the cause he served, 
and served it with an ability which would have carried him 
to success in almost any path he might have chosen. Here, 
for instance, is the testimony of a political opponent, Mr. 
J. L. Garvin, who got to know him during the war:— 

“At first glance... the countenance answered to his 
repute as a great and tenacious organizer who... had an 
invincible aversion from public display . . . Robert Hudson’s 
services to Liberalism were of a length and temper seldom 
equalled. ... With indomitable patience through years of 
adversity he held on up to an epoch of victory beyond 
dreams.” 

And yet, combined with this efficiency, he had, so to speak, 
in the background, and always amongst his friends, a 
wonderful charm :— 

‘‘ The person at that dinner,’’ wrote the wife of a famous 
novelist, after meeting him at a dinner-party in London in 
1907, ‘‘ the person to my mind was Sir Robert Hudson. He, 
like Aylmer, possesses every virtue and every grace. I don't 
think I ever met anyone who impressed me so much with 
a sense of goodness, and with it that delightful humour, 
that extraordinary kindness... .” 

How was it possible for him, you feel inclined to ask, to 
preserve through the tedious and exhausting work of poli- 
tical organization so fine a mind? If the distinction which 
he showed had been the result of early training it would 
still have been remarkable ; but in fact he owed little to 
education, retaining through life that enthusiasm for books 
which is the sure mark of the self-taught man. At the age 
of sixteen—owing partly to. ill-health—his education at the 
Grammar School of Stratford-on-Avon came to an end, and 
a year later, after a voyage to the Cape and back, he was 
working on an office stool in Birmingham. A few months 
after this—before he was eighteen—he had entered the ser- 
vice of the National Liberal Federation as a clerk at £72 a 
vear, and there he remained for the next forty-four years, 
rising gradually to be the chief agent of the party. When 
he was fifty the war broke out, and Hudson, as Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Red Cross—an office in which 
he again gave proof of his extraordinary skill in organiza- 
tion—became known to a much larger circle of friends than 
ever before. And then at fifty-eight came the romance of 
his second marriage. Hitherto his life had been hard and 
rather solitary. His first wife had died when he was quite 
young, leaving him with an only daughter, and after her 
marriage he had lived alone. But now the fairies—suddenly 
as it seemed—had resolved to shower all their best gifts 
upon him. Leisure, wealth, the affection of his friends, 
the respect of the world, the possession of a house of famous 
beauty, the companionship of a charming and accomplished 
wife to whom he was devoted: what more than this could a 
man desire? But one thing alas! they had forgotten—the 
gift of long life. Hudson had never been strong ; in appear- 
ance he was extreinely frail; but his friends prayed that 
now, in the autumn of his life, he might perhaps acquire 
a new vitality to enjoy his well-deserved fortune. Their 
prayers were in vain. In the autumn of 1927 at the age of 
sixty-three he fell ill and died. It was a cruel separation ; 
but those last four years, so filled with new experience and 
new hope, were no doubt the happiest of his life. 

Mr. Spender has given us in this memoir a very interest- 
ing portrait of a remarkable man. 

r. 
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FAITH AND REASON 


Thomas Aquinas. By the REv. M. C. D’ArRcy, S.J., M.A. 


12s. €d.) 


(Benn. 


THE chief objection that has been raised against St. Thomas’s 
claims to greatness is that he was primarily a Christian 
apologist. The objection is, according to Father D’Arcy, a 
specious one, because ‘“‘if it were true, then no believer 
could write philosophy without making himself an agnostic.” 
Again, Berkeley, Butler, Descartes, Liebnitz, Hegel, and 
many others should also go by the board. But is this argu- 
ment right? We are all of us apologists for something—if 
not for our religion, then for the ideas underlying that part 
of our lives which we have lived already. As a rule, the 
most we can hope from a subsequent application of the 
rational faculty is some modification of ideas already exist- 
ing separately in the mind or native in our experience. The 
fact that certain philosophers have been professed Church- 
men should only have the effect of making them, at times, 
professed apologists. 

There is, however, this difference between St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Bishop Berkeley as philosophers and Church- 
men: whereas St. Thomas as a Catholic was bound to put 
faith before reason and accept unquestioned the content of 
his religious beliefs, Bishop Berkeley was not so bound. 
Bishop Berkeley, had he been convinced upon rational 
grounds of the error of a part of his beliefs, was not strictly 
bound to continue his adherence to them ; St. Thomas, on 
the other hand, was obliged to remain fast in his faith, and 
to doubt his rational conclusions until, perhaps, he could 
harmonize them with his religious beliefs—‘t Nothing may be 
asserted as true that is opposed to the truth of faith, to 
revealed dogma.’’ Bishop Berkeley, had he been convinced 
by all the Aristotelian arguments, might have taken Aris- 
totelianism over as it stood; St. Thomas never. Thus the 
supreme experience of the Middle Ages and the supreme 
truth of St. Thomas’s philosophy might seem, as the Aris- 
totelian @gwpay, to have existed already in a form espe- 
cially congenial to so intellectualist a philosopher as 
Aquinas: but St. Thomas could not rest with an ethical 
conception which appeared to relate the ultimate good to 
a kind of speculative activity, before the intellectual activity 
had become in his system the vision of the divine essence, 
the attainment of God. It is significant, again, that St. 
Thomas based his own upon the Aristotelian philosophy, 
because the latter presented fewest inconveniences. 

A chief part of the worth of St. Thomas as a philosopher 
seems to lie precisely in this, that he was a Christian 
apologist, that having a first-class philosophical mind he 
applied himself to the defending of his religious faith upon 
a basis of natural reason. St. Thomas, who might not 
believe anything contrary to his faith, yet of whom it was 
not demanded that he should believe anything contrary to 
reason, set out to prove his faith. Father D’Arcy himself 
again and again emphasizes the fact that one of his aims 
was the discovery of an irrefragable proof of the existence 
of God, or that he sought to relate Christianity to the best 
religious formularies which reason could devise. It is St. 
Thomas’s glory that—starting from reality—he constructed 
a philosophical and ethical system which not only showed 
Christianity capable of rational proof, but ascended till the 
mystery of the beatific vision seemed almost necessary to 
the natural completion of the structure ; a system, in fact, 
which all but explained mystic phenomena. 

It is not an easy thing to piece together from the vast 
work of St. Thomas ‘the philosophic system that makes 
his views consistent.’’ Father D’Arcy has done so success- 
fully. As we gather from his pages the Thomist doctrine 
of the breaking up of the reality of being by potency, and 
the natural generation from the premisses of the metaphysics 
of a hierarchy of being—pure act, essence, form and matter 
—the projection, in fact, of that rational system, which so 
marvellously framed the religious beliefs of the Middle 
Ages, we become affected with something of the wonder 
which Aquinas himself must have experienced going from 
discovery to discovery. 

LYLE DoNAGHY. 
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DEMI-PARADISE 


England, The Unknown Isle. By PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM. 
lated by ALAN HARRIS. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 
Green Fields of England. By CLARE CAMERON, 
l2s. 6d. 

This England, By F. J. GouLD 

Traveller’s Luck, By E. V. 

The Old Bank of England. 
and F. R, Yersury, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 

The English Parish Church. By A. R. 
3s. 6d 

The Protection of Our English Churches. 
Central Council for the Care of Churches. Church 
Assembly Press and Publications Board. 3s. 

The Archzology of Roman Britain. sv OR. G. 
Methuen, 16s 


Watts. 5s. 
Lucas. (Methuen. 6s. 
(Benn. £2 2s 
Powys. Longmans, 


Fourth Report of the 


COLLINGWOOD. 


‘* THe Englishman is far too much of an individualist to 
believe in Equality or really want it to come; in every 
department, vegetable, animal, and human, he is a breeder 
of prize specimens, which can only be reared at the expense 
of the masses, and a thoroughbred minority is incompatible 
with equality for all." So writes the Austrian, Paul Cohen- 


Portheim, in his thrilling book ‘‘ England, the Unknown 
Isle.”’ Thrilling, because it is flattering, with stings in most 


of its tails. The author was interned here during the war 
and has spent a good deal of time studying the prize speci- 
mens of our national Harvest Festival and Fat Stock Show. 
Two ideals of character he attributes to the English—repres- 
sion and compromise, though he avoids attaching these 
labels as tightly as other critical admirers have done before 
him. The first he finds good because in the last few years 
there have been more murders in New York City than in 
the whole of England, and the second he finds good also 
because it is the cause, among other admirable things, of the 
balance in the English mind between the ‘‘ garden in which 
nature is subdued to geometry like the Latin mind, and 
a primeval forest like the Slav mind ’’—that balance being 
a sort of Richmond Park. The Englishman “ lives in the 
country if he possibly can... and finds company in the 
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By H. RooksBy STEELE, F.R.1.B.A.. 
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T HE materials are supplied solely by the finest English 
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animal and vegetable creations.” Hence the terrifying 
numbers of books which appear yearly on the English 
countryside. 

But for one who keeps on the look out for a Jefferies, 
Hudson, or Edward Thomas of the new generation there are 
a lot of disappointments. And ‘‘ The Green Fields of Eng- 
land,’’ the cover of which claims for its author a ‘ spirited 
(sic) kinship with Richard Jefferies and Edward Thomas,” 
is one of them. The author prides herself on her sentimen- 
tality, and is always talking about the ‘‘ personality of 
trees *’ and ‘‘ her philosophies of life **"—‘t Depth upon depth 
of allure and mystery glimmered from the heart of the 
wood" sort of thing. It would belong to the Wilhelmina 
Stitch school if it was not so blatantly English. Not that 
being blatantly English is a bar. William Cobbett was that, 
and he, by the way, conformed to Herr Portheim’s definition 
of the ideal Britisher. How he hated London to stretch its 
tentacles—‘‘ Wens,”’ as he called them—over the face of 
England’s delectable park. 

Mr. FE. V. Lucas might have been another Cobbett if he 
had had a bee anywhere in his bonnet big enough to make 
him harangue more and preach less. As it is, his bees are 
of pleasing aspect, but their buzzings often irritate. His 
essays (the first nine in this volume deal with saunters 
through the English countryide) are things to doze over 
rather than to relish. Mr. Gould in ‘‘ This England”? is 
more preachy still. His book is a hotchpotch of ‘‘ beautiful 
things *’ from lace making to Charles Darwin, and his illus- 
trations include reproductions from a John Linnell and a 
Cotman, and a photograph of Welwyn Garden City. Another 
book to doze over, only rather more soundly. No, there are 
no Hudsons or Jefferies or Cobbetts in this batch. 

But beyond the Wens and between the by-pass roads 
there is much of England that is still undisturbed apart from 
the stutter of the baker’s Ford van, and if we have no 
creative commentators of great note at present, we at least 
have some admirable historians, architects, and archeolo- 
gists to docket and preserve until a new outcrop of genius 
comes from the park’s strata. Travellers with an itch to 






















sewing-tailors—the men on the board, who sew 
stitch of each garment by hand—also play an 
enormously important part in the building of a suit. It 
is they who, following the cutters’ design, mould and 
shape the style. These men are also the highest paid men 
in the trade, and at Bond Street work under ideal con- 
ditions in a workshop with windows north and east, and 
a skylight which runs across the entire top of the building. 
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know will find good food here. Mr. Lucas, in his chatty 
way, deals with plenty of odd, palatable facts about 
kings and princes, lords, ladies, cricketers, table-tombs, and 
dessert (there ought to be a Lucas General Index) ; while 
at the other end of the scale of pigeon-holed information 
there is Messrs. Rooksby Steele and Yerbury’s sumptuous 
volume on ‘‘ The Old Bank of England ”’ in ‘‘ dear, dirty old 
London,”’ as Herr Portheim notices the English like to call 
it, while the Frenchman has a fond regard for his ‘‘ Ville 
Lumiére.”’ Over a hundred photographic plates and 
numerous folding plans and elevations contribute to one of 
those prize specimens of book production which only the 
Germans themselves can approach—if even the Germans can. 
Here also are books on ‘‘The Archeology of Roman 
Britain ’’ (comprehensive, if a trifle too technical, in view 
of its avowed appeal to the beginner) and on ‘‘ The English 
Parish Church,”’ for those who want to know the whys and 
wherefores of the grass mounds and broken walls by the 
roadside, or the reason why there is an elaborate decorated 
window in the Norman tower showing between the elms. 
The last named book is anything but dry reading, in spite 
of its informative quality. 

It is good to know from the fourth ‘‘ Report of the 
Central Council for the Care of Churches”’ that it is much 
less possible now than it used to be for unnecessarily drastic 
and destructive restorations to take place in old churches, 
or for carved screens and early fonts to lie in barns, or for 
old stained glass to vanish across the Atlantic. England 
shall remain a park for many a year yet, in spite of its 
Wens and its petrol] pumps. 

JOHN PIPER. 


ST. LOE STRACHEY 


St. Loe Strachey: His Life and His Paper. 
(Gollancz. 16s.) 


By AMY STRACHEY. 


Mrs. St. LoE STRACHEY'’S memoirs are frequently interesting. 
There is an account of Alfred Harmsworth trying to buy the 
SpecTaToR. There are good snapshots of Roosevelt. There 
is an indiscreet letter insulting the French from Mr. Harvey, 
the ex-Ambassador. There are telling pictures of cultivated 
London in the nineties, Stephen Phillips reading his poems 
aloud, and Mrs. Strachey herself causing a scandal by allow- 
ing cigarettes in her drawing-room. There is a most charm- 
ing account of her courtship and marriage. There is even 
in the Introduction the surprising remark: ‘‘I leave it to 
the younger generation to judge whether a tie so close 
as that which held us could develop under a more elastic 
marriage law.’’ But about St. Loe Strachey himself she 
tells us disappointingly little. This is the greater pity as 
he is a particularly puzzling figure to those of us who belong 
to the succeeding generation. St. Loe Strachey was one of 
the pre-War enthusiasts for Conscription, and if his cam- 
paign had been successful might well have precipitated an 
Anglo-German war in which we should have had neither the 
Allies nor the comparatively clear conscience which we 
enjoyed when the war did come. There is, therefore, a 
temptation to class him with Aehrenthal, Isvolsky, Sir Henry 
Wilson, and the other gentry by whose crimes and follies 
we remain so desperately embittered. But he differed from 
these in his undeniable highmindedness, just as he differed 
from Grey in his dislike for sitting on a fence. An 
Imperialist who attacked Cecil Rhodes, a Unionist Free 
Trader, he preserved his independence without losing his 
influence. I suppose the SpecraTor, during his editorship, 
carried political weight second only to that of the TIMEs. 
Lord Cromer was one of his closest allies ; Lord Curzon, 
who hardly knew him, wrote him private letters from the 
Viceregal Lodge at Simla about his quarrel with Kitchener ; 
and Mr. Lloyd George was goaded into calling him ‘ an 
exceedingly pretentious, pompous, and futile person.” 

In his autobiography he presents almost as evasive a 
figure as in Mrs. Strachey’s memoirs. A born Whig, he 
came to have a simple faith in the virtue of counting heads. 
He could persuade himself that democracies were always 
pacific, and he was enthusiastic for the Referendum, with 
its horrid possibilities of Press-dictatorship disguised as mob- 
rule. He seems never to have considered, except in the case of 
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Ireland, that minorities have rights. He believed that 
the Almighty favoured the British Empire. He maintained 
that in the Peace Treaty, ‘‘ all was done in honour, and 
nothing in malice, in selfishness, or in that worst of all 
crimes and follies, in the spirit of revenge.’’ He was even 
capable of writing, four years after the Armistice, of the 
‘‘ impartiality "of Mr. Page, Mr. Page whose bias was so 
strong that he positively hurt the cause he was trying to 
serve, Mr. Page whose propagandist dispatches President 
Wilson disdained to read. And yet in some ways St. Loe 
Strachey was a clever man. 

Then there was his puritanism. The Spectator’s attack 
on ‘‘ Ann Veronica’ rivalled Mr. James Douglas’s more 
recent efforts. ‘‘ A poisonous book... the muddy world of 
Mr. Wells’s imaginings . . . his is a community of scuffling 
stoats and ferrets, unenlightened by a ray of duty or abnega- 
tion,” and so on for a couple of columns. And when a 
clergyman proposed to raise a fund for the prosecution of 
such infamous works, St. Loe Strachey greeted the sugges- 
tion with enthusiasm. He regarded religion as a handmaid 
to patriotism, and conceived, apparently, a nominally Chris- 
tian Church whose members should be bound not by com- 
munity of religious belief, but by citizenship of the Empire. 
It was only consistent, then, that when the war came, his 
attitude to Conscientious Objectors, other than Quakers, was 
ungenerous in the extreme. 

Perhaps I am not fair to St. Loe Strachey. I doubt if 
a Liberal of my generation could be. He stood for every- 
thing (except Protection) which we most dislike. And he 
pursued his policy with an integrity and highmindedness 
which only made the policy seem more detestable and him- 
self more incomprehensible. Personally he was, I believe, 
attractively eager and kindhearted. It is the greater pity 
that Mrs. Strachey has not chosen to paint a more intimate 
portrait. So far from clearing the puzzle up, she sometimes 
thickens the veil. Mr. Squire’s caustic lampoon she says, 
for instance, was inspired by the Star reporting Strachey 
as saying: ‘‘ Without war the race would degenerate.’’ If 
her husband never said this, why does Mrs. Strachey not 
right the injustice? If he did, why does she not admit 
the fact frankly? His fondness for country life, his 
curiosity, and his energy appear in the book. But it leaves 
one wondering whether there was anything behind this 
amiable and busy exterior. The will was powerful, but the 
intellect which should have directed it remains elusive. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


NEW NOVELS 


The Playground, By KATHERINE TYNAN. 7 

The Name of Action. By GRAHAM GREENE. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Alcyon. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (Benn. 6s.) 

Lacebury Manor. By ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

By ARTHUR TRAIN. (Elkin Mathews. 7s, 6d.) 

Tommy Picton and Certain Women. By E. H. LACON WATSON. 
(Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


(Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 


WarTCHERS are stationed on lonely headlands to register the 
coming and going of the birds; fish are marked in our 
great rivers and their furthermost wanderings known ; even 
the limpet has its human observer ; but no one marks the 
miles that children from the slums travel before they reach 
the green haven of the London parks, nor records the 
danger of their passage across our motor-ridden streets. 
Does anyone know the mind of a child—its vacillations 
and want of concentration? If they do, the irresistible 
hunger of the child is made manifest in these pilgrimages— 
with a meagre meal and a baby in a soap-box on wheels. 
Mrs. Katherine Tynan is mindful of the heritage of the 
children. The earth is theirs and the fullness thereof. Is it? 
Gasometers, factories, and unending miles of asphalt. John 
Tracey, the central figure in ‘‘ The Playground,” lived in a 
Dublin slum, and his sister Noni, ‘*‘ who never got outside 
the slum except for a time when she went to hospital,’’ 
lived and died there. So John dreamt of a playground for 
children. All his life that dream dwelt with him until the 
day came and the dream was translated into reality ; the 
slums of his childhood had their playground. The great 
war had ravaged Europe ; the civil war had swept between 
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John and his brothers. Disillusionment destroyed ideals, 
but the dream lived. Righteousness can no more be 
made unrighteous than can a slum stifle the desire in the 
heart ofa child for green fields, the sweet scents and colour 
of flowers. To those who know these things Mrs. Tynan’s 
book will mean more than the conventional novel. 

Mr. Greene’s hero, Oliver Chant, has ideals, too, but 
he sets out to realize them in a haphazard way. ‘‘ The 
Name of Action’ is a notable book ; the writing, sculptural 
in character, resembles the warm chastity of pure Gothic 
with a little Byzantine to add wonder to our delight. It is 
enriched by similes that only a poet could tender: 
‘‘ Through the black Roman gate, which stood away from 
the street lights like an old elephant fascinated but afraid of 
the camp fires lit inits familiar jungle, Chant passed into an 
Easter peace.’’ He passed into more than that before the 
night was out. He had just arrived in Trier with the 
intention of financing a somewhat nebulous rebellion 
against Paul Demassener, Dictator and despot, who was as 
frightened of the effect of emotion upon his people as the 
head of an Industrial School. He claimed the allegiance of 
their bodies and cared nothing for their hearts ; inversely, 
with his beautiful French wife, Anna-Marie, he desired her 
spirit and rejected her body. Anna-Marie paid tribute to 
her husband’s greatness by remaining faithful to him for 
five years. And then it was not love she wanted. Something 
more deadly than artillery brought the dictatorship to an 
end. Mr. Greene gives us two samples of the Calibans that 
a nation’s upheaval brings to the surface, Joseph Kapper, 
the writer of rhymed indecisions, and Torner the painter of 
lewd cartoons. We are grateful for Frau Weber, ‘‘ a good 
wife and a good Catholic *’; she has the serene beauty of an 
eighteenth-century ship’s figure-head. There is something 
Rodinesque in the shaping of the heroic figure of the 
Dictator. 

Lately we had ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty,’’ and here in 
‘* Aleyon’’ Mr. Phillpotts gives us his testament of faith. 
With much junketing and creamy irony, he comments on 
the foibles of men; holding up Euphranor, a sententious 
Athenian poet, as his pipe he plays the tunes that haunt 
him. There is nothing of the opportunism of the Bat in 
these pages, no fluttering in the twilight. Arcadia is about 
as real as an Academician’s vision ; Pan becomes a motherly 
‘nanna’’ among the fauns. Cider apples may account 
for Mr. Phillpotts’s frequent use of the word ‘‘ red *’ in the 
poems, or maybe memory of the rich Devonshire earth. As 
a fantasy this book is charmingly provocative. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy deals with Colonial life in 1860, 
and does it remarkably well, for in spite of dialogue which 
tends to retard the action of the story, there is much to like 
in ‘‘Lacebury Manor.’’ The Canadian winter scenes are a 
delight, especially the description of frozen fish-ponds and 
snow-burdened trees. With hatching and cross-hatching 
and delicate stippling the three sisters, Jane, Eliza, and 
Ann, emerge and capture our affection. Their father, Mr. 
Cordellion, is never allowed to become real. It is surely 
only in old-fashioned farces that a physical infirmity is used 
to differentiate one character from another. Belching at 
table (Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s words, not mine) is not a real 
jest. 

The corruption that riches bring is the text of ‘‘ Paper 
Profits.” It is not convincing. Larry Rand would have 
gone astray even if he had never gambled on Wall Street. 
Betty, his wife, would have remained faithful without 
the intervention of her child’s illness. Here is sentiment 
as the Americans know it. The harder the person the 
greater the sentimentality. ‘‘ Larry, as one of the hosts, 
annexed a left-over houri with a marsh-mallow nose, ibis 
lips, and a gold bi-cuspid. ... All Larry could remember 
next morning ... was carrying a comatose Miss McNulty 
down in the elevator.’’ His real affair, the passion of his 
life, was with Clarice Shelton, a beautiful vamp. Wall 
Street slumps and the repentant husband returns to his 
wife and children, crying “ I’ve never really loved anybody 
but you, Betty.” 


Tommy Picton’s women are not so certain as Mr. 
Watson would have us believe. He was unfortunate 
in his attachments and lucky in the end to wed the 


voung, unspoilt girl who had worshipped him from her 
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childhood. Though it does seem rather hard on her. This 
is a book that will appeal to tennis devotees, for Mr, 
Watson’s characters move and have their being round about 
lawn tennis courts and clubs. 


KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Three excellent handbooks on the technical aspects of 
various branches of art have recently been published. These 
are ‘‘ The Printing of Etchings and Engravings,’’ by David 
Strang (Benn, 10s. 6d.), ‘‘ A Manual of Tempera Painting,” 
by Maxwell Armfield (Allen & Unwin, 6s.), and ‘t Simple 
Colour Block Print Making,’’ by Hesketh Hubbard (Forest 
Press, 5s.). Mr. Strang gives an account of the whole 
technical process of the printing of etchings and engravings, 
with complete instructions as to the necessary outfit, a 
description of the various types of paper, causes of faulty 
proofs, &c. The book, written with mastery of every detail, 
is illustrated with plans and drawings, and can be strongly 
recommended. Mr. Armfield’s book on tempera painting 
fulfils more or less the same purpose. The egg medium, in 
which the majority of pictures of the early Italian Renais- 
Sance were painted, was reintroduced about fifty years ago, 
and Mr. Armfield, one of its practised exponents, is well 
qualified to describe the method. An instructive historical 
chapter is added to the technical advice of which the greater 
part of the book consists. Mr. Hubbard’s book is concerned 
with the making of colour block prints from linoleum blocks. 
It is composed rather in the manner of a film—a method which 
has advantages in clarity and comprehensibility—by means 
of a series of photographs of the process in action, with 
concise but sufficient explanations opposite. 


Here are three anthologies, each excellent in its own 
way. ‘Crime and Detection (Second Series)’ (Oxford 
University Press, 2s.) is one of the ‘‘ World’s Classics ” 
and needs no further commendation. It contains eleven first- 
rate short stories by English and American authors. ‘‘ Great 
Ghost Stories ’’ (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) is an admirable 
compilation by Harrison Dale, who contributes an interest- 
ing survey of the literature of the ghost story. Of its fifteen 
short stories, which include five from foreign sources, some 
will probably be unfamiliar to most readers. Finally, we 
have a delightful collection of English lyrics in ‘t Lullabies ”’ 
(Eric Partridge, 6s.), which is enhanced by a scholarly and 
sympathetic introduction from the pen of the compiler, 
Dr. F. E. Budd. 

Miss Katharine M. Wilson brings to her investigation of 
the relations of sound and meaning (‘‘ Sound and Meaning 
in English Poetry,’’ Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.) a wide reading, 
which embraces music and psychology, and a sensitive 
appreciation of words and poetry. Miss Wilson discusses 
the musical significance of sounds and language with insight 
and with an interest which she communicates to the reader. 
Though some of her views may provoke dissent, her 
thoughtful study will be found to be rich in illumination and 
suggestion. Miss Elsie Fogerty (‘‘ Speech Craft,’’ Dent, 
3s. 6d.) approaches the subject of language from the point of 
view of utterance, with the authority of great knowledge 
and long experience. This practical little book is written 
with admirable simplicity; its compulsory adoption in 
schools would mitigate the general discredit of slovenly 
speaking. We return to theory in ‘‘ Les Rythmes: Comme 
Introduction Physique a4 l’Esthétique,’’ by Pius Servien 
(Boivin et Cie, Paris, 12fr.), an original examination of 
rhythm in poetry and prose by means of a numerical 
calculus. 





LECTURES. 





RIENDS HOUSE (opposite Euston Station), on Tuesday, 
November 18th, Lunch Hour Address, 1.20 to 2 p.m. S. K. Ratcliffe. 
Subject: “ The Task of the Round Table Conference” 











TO MEMBERS of the JEWISH FAITH 


Liberal Judaism shows you that the relizion of the Jew and the progress 
achieved in secular knowledge are not in conflict but are in harmony. 
For your own sake and the sake of your children you may care to learn 
more about this and other activities of the Jewish Religious Union for 
the advancement of Liberal Judaism.—For further information please 
communicate with the Hon. Secs., J.R.U., 28, St. John’s Wood Road, 








London, N.W.8. 
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MASTERPIECES OF FOREIGN FICTION 
By a Swedish Master 
LACEMAKER LEKHOLM 
HAS AN IDEA 


By GUSTAF HELLSTROM 
Translated by F. H. Lyon 
“I was deeply impressed by Hellstrém’s power of character- 
isation. I did not find one person among the considerable 
crowd of Lekholms in three generations, who did not 
convey the impression of being a living, differentiated human 
being.”—J. D. BeresForp in the Book Guild Review. 
7s. 6d. 


By a German Master 


FABER: OR THE LOST YEARS 
By JACOB WASSERMANN 
“A deeply moving, sincere and passionate story 


outstanding book of the season.””—Everyman. 
7s. 6d. 


By an Austrian Master 


CAESAR 
By MIRKO JELUSICH 
Translated by BERNARD MIALL 
This vivid life-story of Julius Cesar, from boyhood until his 
assassination, will grip the reader’s interest from beginning 
to end. 30,000 sold in Germany. 
10s. 6d. 
By a Rumanian Master 


THE FOREST OF THE HANGED 
By LIVIU REBREANU 
Translated by A. V. WIsE 
“A powerfully written book about an aspect of the war 
which has found > — 
s. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 






































THE HOGARTH 
PRESS 








THE ART OF DYING 


Edited by F. Birrell and F, L. Lucas 
3/- 

Evening Standard: ** A collection of last words of 

famous people, which shouid, by the peculiarly delec- 

tab e pleasures it affords, put other anthologies out 

of mind.” 





A BROADCAST 
ANTHOLOGY 


Of Modern Poetry 
4/6 


DESERTED HOUSE 
By Dorothy Wellesley 
DEAR JUDAS 


By Robinson Jeffers 
5/- 
New volumes in Hogarth Living Poets 





DRIFTING MEN 

By R. M. Fox — 5/- 
Times Literary Supplement: “ He is content to present 
vividly his various types, each of whom is clear cut 
as acameo.” 
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THE POLITICAL 
QUARTERLY 


for OcroBER-DECEMBER, 1930 
contains 
‘* SOME QUESTIONS 
ABOUT FREE TRADE” 
by E. D. Simon, M.P. 
(to be replied to by Mr. Ramsay Muir 


in the January issue) 


“OUGHT THE 

ESTABLISHMENT TO 

BE MAINTAINED” 
by the Bishop of Durham 


Other articles include ‘“‘Pan-Europa: a Hope or a 
Danger?” by D. Mitrany; “Industrial Relations and 
the State” by W. A. Robson; ‘The Indian States 
Problem” by Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri; ‘The 
Economic Basis of Socialism” by H. D. Dickinson ; 
“The Simon Report” by X. Reviews and Surveys. 


38. 6d. net. 14s. per annum, post free. 




















EDMUND BLUNDEN 
in The Nation :— 
“A fertile, original piece of 
work. . . . Those who have 
assisted Mr. Craddock to pro- 
duce his ‘Anatomy of Delecta- 
bility’ have been worthy of their 
distinction; thanks to Mr. Rum- 
bold’s pictures and the typo- 
grapher’s brilliant play, the book 
is a kaleidoscope of gladness.” 


THE SAVOY 
COCKTAIL BOOK 


Compiled by HARRY CRADDOCK of the 


With decorations by 


Savoy Hotel. 
7s. 6d. net 


GILBERT RUMBOLD. 











For your library list 

THE COLOR OF A GREAT CITY 
By THEODORE DREISER, author of Ax 
American Tragedy. Ios. net 
'New York a generation ago.] 

THE HORRORS OF CAYENNE 
By KARL BARTZ. Translated by Beatrice 
Marshall. 6s. net 


The true story of a German who was impressed into the French 
©. Foreign Legion and later sent to the terrible penal settlement 


of Cayenne. 
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BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


MATHEMATICS OF DOUBLING AND 
REDOUBLING [II.] 

AST week I discussed, mathematically, a rather simple 
| This week I should like to carry my argument 

a little farther. 

Let us suppose, this time, that the final declaration is 
Three No-Trumps, and that the double is now of a more 
speculative character than that envisaged in my first 
example. Suppose, that is, that it is equally likely that 
the declarer will make seven tricks (two down), eight tricks 
down), nine tricks (contract), or ten tricks (contract 
and one over). What sort of odds—taking everything relevant 
into account—does the double lay in these circumstances? 

We will begin, as before, with Auction. 


case. 


one 


If the declarer makes 7 tricks, the doubler gains 100 points. 
If the declarer makes 8 tricks, the doubler gains 50 points. 
If the declarer makes 9 tricks, the doubler loses 80 points. 
If the declarer makes 10 tricks, the doubler loses 140 points. 


Once again then—given that each of the events specified 
is equally likely—the double is not a paying proposition. 
The doubler’s expectation (in the mathematical sense of the 
100 + 50 — 80 — 140 
( ). 

4 
that is, as it is arithmetically calculable. There is to be 
added, as I pointed out last week, the risk of a redouble. 

Would such a redouble be justified? Let us transfer our 
standpoint from that of the doubler to that of the declarer. 
We will still assume that 7, 8, 9, and 10 tricks respectively 
are equally likely to be made. 

If the declarer makes 7 tricks, bv redoubling he loses 200 pts. 
If the declarer makes & tricks, by redoubling he loses 100 pts. 
If the declarer makes 9 tricks, by redoubling he gains 110 pts. 
If the declarer makes 10 tricks, by redoubling he gains 180 pts. 

From which it appears that the chances, as regards the 
redouble, are very nicely balanced. The declarer’s erpecta- 
tion is a loss of 2} points (negligible)—a negative expectation 
more than counterbalanced, probably, by the psychological 
value of a redouble where the prospects of the adversaries 
are uncertain. 

Now let us review the same situation at Contract. 

(a) Where declarer is not vulnerable. 
I. Doubler’s expectation if the contract 
Trumps is doubled :— 


term) is a loss of 17} points 





As far, 


of Three No- 


If declarer makes 7 tricks, the doubler gains 100 points. 
If declarer makes 8 tricks, the doubler gains 50 points. 
If declarer makes 9 tricks, the doubler loses 155 points. 
If declarer makes 10 tricks, the doubler loses 290 points. 


The doubler’s expectation of loss is thus a little over 
70 points, or, to put it another way, he is betting 3 to1 on 
an even chance. The double is clearly bad. ’ 
II. Declarer’s expectation if the contract of Three No- 
Trumps is redoubled :— 
If declarer makes 7 tricks, his redouble loses him 200 points. 
If declarer makes 8 tricks, his redouble loses him 100 points. 
If declarer makes 9 tricks, his redouble gains 260 points. 
If declarer makes 10 tricks, his redouble gains 430 points. 
In this case, therefore, a speculative redouble is a pay- 
ing proposition. The declarer’s expectation of gain is just 
under 100 points. 
(b) Where declarer is vulnerable. 
I. Doubler’s expectation if the contract of 
Trumps is doubled :— 
If declarer makes 


Three No- 


7 tricks, the doubler gains 300 points. 


If declarer makes & tricks, the doubler gains 100 points. 
If declarer makes 9 tricks, the doubler loses 205 points. 
If declarer makes 10 tricks, the doubler loses 440 points. 


So that here again there is 
ing to just over 60 points, 
thrown in. 

II. Declarer’s expectation if the contract of Three No- 

Trumps doubled is redoubled :— 
If declarer makes 7 tricks, his redouble loses him 600 points. 
If declarer makes 8 tricks, his redouble loses him 200 points. 
If declarer makes 9 tricks, his redouble gains 310 points. 
If declarer makes 10 tricks, his redouble gains 680 points. 
An expectation of gain, on balance, of just under 50 points. 

The moral of all this is that speculative doubles, against 
players who understand the mathematics of the game, are 
dangerous even where they are ‘ free ’’; and that they are 
much more dangerous at Contract than at Auction. . 


an expectation of loss amount- 
with the risk of a redouble 
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MOTORING NOTES. 
ENGINES ON TEST 

NCE upon a time, I worked in a small firm that manu. 
QC) iteisred sports cars. Our customers were few but 

enthusiastic. Some of them, naturally, were nicer 
than others, and occaSionally we used to take those we par. 
ticularly liked into the test house, when the time was ripe, 
to see their own future engines perform on the brake. They 
seemed to take great pleasure in this exciting and intimate 
spectacle, with all the experts standing round tinkering 
and coaxing. Each one must have felt that no trouble was 
being spared on his behalf, and when he was told that his 
engine had given its required power without any difficulty, 
or that it had developed a couple of horse-power more than 
usual, he was filled with such joy and satisfaction that his 
future car immediately acquired a value it would never have 
had in the ordinary way. And yet, had we liked, we could 
eaSily have hoodwinked nearly all such customers. They 
accepted unquestioningly what they were told, and were 
incapable of checking the results announced to them. For 
they were quite ignorant of how the brake worked, and 
showed it in the questions they asked. One thing in par. 
ticular puzzled them. If, as we insisted, it was so important 
to run in their engines carefully on the road, how did we 
justify the liberties we took with them on the bench? 

We used to explain that a brand new engine is, as they 
rightly observed, a very touchy creature, ready to seize up 
at the slightest opportunity; and that, consequently, one has 
to run it in very gently on the bench before one can start 
plaving with it at all. Even then one cannot give it full 
throttle for more than a few seconds, and it is only because 
there is very little inertia to overcome in getting up the 
revolutions on the brake that a power reading can be 
taken. For the whole thing is over almost before the engine 
has had time to realize it, and, in addition, it is right under 
one’s nose all the time, so that one can slam the throttle 
shut at the slightest sign of its turning nasty. On the road, 
on the other hand, as everyone knows, it takes a con- 
siderable time and a liberal use of the throttle before the 
maximum is reached. Long before the new car is doing the 
speed of which it should ultimately be capable, the pistons 
and bearings will have got hot, and serious damage may 
well be done before the driver has discovered that anything 
is amiss. 

Then, if they were still interested, we would go on to 
describe the working of the brake. The type we used our- 
selves, for there are several, was the Heenan and Froude 
dynamometer. This consists quite simply of a paddle-wheel, 
which revolves in a case. The engine on test drives the 
paddle, and water is run through the case. When the engine 
is opened up the water is churned round by the paddle, and 
tries to drag the case, which is on pivots, round with it. An 
arm is fixed to the case, and from it hangs a weight which 
is prevented from pulling down the arm by a spring-balance. 
As the case tries to turn, it lifts the weight, and thus relieves 
the spring-balance of part of its load. The amount by which 
it does so is shown on the dial, and represents the pull 
exerted by the engine on the weight. This, of course, is not 
the horse-power; but, as the length of the arm is known 
and the revolutions per minute can be read off the indicator, 
it is a simple matter to calculate it. Finally, it should be 
mentioned that the case has two adjustable blades inside, 
which control the resistance on the central paddle. By 
screwing them in or out, one can get a reading at any 
revolutions one likes. 

From watching many engines in the test house, we 
soon came to speculate about their place in the erder of 
Creation. Each one had a distinct personality of its own. 
One was sweet-tempered and amenable, another sulky and 
obstinate, and had to be cajoled in every conceivable way. 
We would check its magneto-timing, its valve-timing, its 
cylinder-head capacity ; try all sorts of carburettor settings 
and every kind of plug; feel its compressions for any sign 
of stiffness, and dose it with a laxative known by the exciting 
name of ‘‘ Speed Powder,”’ though in reality it was nothing 
more romantic than flowers of sulphur. In the end we began 
to believe that engines had souls. I remember one in par- 
ticular, that easily held the horse-power record for its type. 
One day it was brought in on a stretcher, with its block, 
crankcase, and I don’t know what besides terribly mangled. 
The experts gathered round and most of them pronounced 
that it could never be the same marvel again. Others held 
that its indomitable soul would survive. Sure enough, when 
finally rebuilt, it actually broke its own record by three 
horse-power. Now, what greater proof can one want than 
this? RICHARD PLUNKET GREENE. 
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by order of the Executors of the late Right Hon, Earl Birkenhead, 
P.C., D.C.L.. K.C.S.I. 


32, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W. 
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MORE TROUBLE—OIL—AUSTRALIAN FINANCE—GILLETTE RAZOR 


to keep the even tenor of its ‘* easy money ” way. 

Selling from Paris, selling from Amsterdam, and sell- 
ing from New York have intervened from a variety of 
causes. The Paris bourse has been disturbed by the failure 
of the Banque Oustric, which has been financing and specu- 
lating in the shares of a group of industrial concerns pre- 
sided over by M. Oustric. A cleaning-up of the ‘* dirt 
track ”’ of the Paris bourse was generally welcomed. Unfor- 
tunately three small but old-established banks became 
involved in the Oustric failure, of which two had to close 
their doors temporarily, and one—quite unnecessarily—was 
allowed to go into liquidation. As a result French banks 
generally have been drawing on their foreign balances, and 
gold has been shipped from London to Paris. Amsterdam 
has been distressed by the fall in oil shares and by the 
announcement that Philips Glow Lamps has had to reduce 
its dividends and to issue 30,000,000 fis. 5 per cent. con- 
vertible bonds to restore its cash position. One or 
two well-known New York houses are still receiving help, 
so that anything might happen, even another panic. To 


Te: London Stock Exchange has not long been allowed 


make matters worse for London, Guest, Keen & Nettlefold 

have passed the interim dividend which has regularly been 

paid for many years, Dennis Brothers and Thorneycrofts 

have issued disappointing reports, and there has been a 

** bear ’? drive on oil shares. 
* 


* 


Surely a bagful of trouble. 
. 


The investing public has been very slow in realizing 
the weak spots of the oil situation. In Tue Nation of 
September 27th, I referred to the breakdown of the Ameri- 
can Oi] Exporters’ Association which had then committed 
suicide by allowing each member to make his own export 
prices. I explained that it was to prevent the dumping of 
cheap petrol in this country by unleashed American oil ex- 
porters that the petrol combines here had recently reduced 
their retail prices by 2d. per gallon, that prices were also 
being reduced in the European markets, and that if the 
wild men in the American oil industry seriously began 
** dumping ” distress petrol in Great Britain and Europe 
more price-cutting might follow. This is precisely the situa- 
tion to-day. In the locality with which I am familiar it 
is possible to buy any quantity of good American petrol at 
ls. 2d. per gallon from the pump. Russian petrol is also 
being retailed at 1s. 2d. per gallon, but in this country the 
Russians have agreed to a fixed quota of the trade so that 
there is no question of Russian dumping except in Central 
Europe. It is unfortunate that the popular Press, which 
has got most of its oil facts wrong, should be trying to work 
up a scare about an oil war and the Russian oil menace. 
There is no suggestion at the moment of a war between 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group and the Standard Oil com- 
panies either in America, Europe, or the East. There is 
merely wholesome price-cutting by independent but 
powerful American oil companies which will have to be met 
sooner or later by price reductions on the part of Royal 
Dutch-Shell and Standard Oil, either jointly or individually. 

* + * 

It is too early to give any forecast of Royal Dutch, 
Shell, or Anglo-Persian dividends for 1930. I expect the 
respective interim dividends of 10 per cent., 10 per cent. 
tax free, and 5 per cent. to be repeated next month. The 
final dividends do not have to be considered till next June. 
The Shell Union earnings for the year may well decide the 
directors of the Royal Dutch-Shell group upon their own 
dividend policy. At the old rate of $1.40 per share Shell 
Union dividends meant nearly 5 per cent. to the Royal 
Dutch and 6 per cent. to the Shell Transport. Dividends 
for only six months have been paid by Shell Union on its 
common shares ; indeed, up to September 30th, the earnings 
of the Company only covered half the preference dividend 
requirements, leaving a loss on the common shares. If the 
retail oil markets are in no better shape by next spring the 
most powerful oil groups will have to consider dividend 


reductions. Meanwhile, the co’! share market has seen some 
heavy selling. The following tabie shows the highest prices 
this year, as compared with those on November 7th and 
November 12th, of the leading shares :— 
High 
1930. 
Anglo-Persian Oil 95/0 
3urmah Oil... 95, 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 


Nov. 1929 
Divs. 
20% 
30% 
24% 


Nov. 
12th. 


Yield on 
old divs. 
£619 2% 
617 9% 
8 1 0% 
618 0% 
(free) 
818 0% 
(gross) 
*8 15 0% 


25% 
~J y/o 
(tax free) 


Shell Union 
Trinidad 

Leaseholds 78/9 1 9-32 1 73% 710 0% 

V.G@S  x ae 62/9} 1 25-32 13 20% +10 0 0% 

* Having paid two quarterly dividends of 35c. each. 

t Assuming dividends of 15 per cent. on increased capital 
equivalent to 20 per cent. on old capital. 
* * * 


$253 $10} 


Australia has been on the brink of repudiation, but 
has so far been saved by the strong language of Mr. Scullin 
on the overseas telephone and the firm action of Mr. Lyons, 
the acting Federal] Treasurer, at the Federal Loan Council, 
this week. An internal loan to the amount of £28,000,000 
matures next month, and the Labour Party Caucus, backed 
by Mr. Lang of New South Wales, demanded that the bond- 
holders should be legislatively required to hold their bonds 
for another year (a polite form of repudiation), or, alter- 
natively, that the Commonwealth Bank should underwrite 
the whole of a conversion loan for £28,000,000 (a polite 
form of inflation). Mr. Lyons, however, at the Federal 
Loan Council, secured the passing of a resolution for the 
raising of a £28,000,000 loan in alternative terms of two 
years at 6 per cent., ten years at 5} per cent., or twenty 
years at 53 per cent. Mr. Lang has now threatened that 
New South Wales will withdraw from the Loan Council and 
will borrow on its own. Mr. Lang is surely an incorrigible 
optimist. Even after the recovery which followed Mr. 
Scullin’s emphatic repudiation of ‘* repudiation,’? New 
South Wales loans are quoted in the market to yield up to 
£6 10s. per cent. flat, and £8 7s. per cent. with redemption. 

* * * 


Extraordinary things happen in the New York financial 
world as well as in Chicago. A suit was recently brought 
by some minority stockholders of Gillette Safety Razor 
against the Company and against the directors, the allega- 
tion being that the directors had used their official position 
for personal profit at the expense of the stockholders. The 
suit was dropped because the directors made a clean breast 
of everything. The story is as follows. The earnings of 
Gillette Safety Razor have been declining this year, and it 
has never patented its new razor and blade, but it had 
acquired in October the Auto Strop Safety Razor for 310,000 
shares of a new $5 dividend convertible preference stock and 
12,500 shares of common stock. The preference shares were 
to be created partly through the reclassification of 198,731 
shares of common stock which the Company had itself 
bought. Of these shares 60,000 had been bought from a 
pool, of which some of the directors were members, at an 
average price of $79}, and 46,500 direct from certain 
directors, including the Chairman, Mr. King C. Gillette. 
The market price of the shares subsequently dropped to 
below 30. Next, it was disclosed that for years the Com- 
pany has been presenting its accounts in an improper 
manner, taking credit as sales for deliveries to overseas’ 
agents, irrespective of whether the agents had sold such 
deliveries. The directors concerned have now voluntarily 
rescinded the share purchase contracts, excepting Mr. King 
C. Gillette, who is too ill to attend to such business. The 
Bankers have been called in to the rescue, an executive 
committee has been formed, and an issue of $20 million 
ten-year 5 per cent. convertible gold debentures has been 
arranged to carry through the Auto Strop Razor deal. But 
what a narrow shave! 
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